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“GREAT HOUSES AND FORTRESSES.” 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The chief features of the architecture of the Pueblos and 
of the Cliff-Dwellers was that one great house always held a 
village, and constituted not only a home for all of the people 
of the village, but also a castle or house-fortress for them. 
There are other regions where villages are crowded into small 
clusters of houses, and the people make a common defense 
either by massing their forces or by surrounding their houses 
with a stockade or an earth wall. Such was the common mode 
of life among the tribes in the Mississippi Valley—such as the 
Dakotas, Mandans, and Algonquins. There were a few loca- 
tions where a terraced pyramid was used as a home for the chief 
men and the ruling classes, and were the places of refuge for 
the people of the village who dwelt in smaller houses scattered 
on the plains—near the pyramids. Villages of this kind wére 
common among the Mound-Builders of the Gulf States. 

It has been claimed that the great palaces which are built 
on terraced pyramids in Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Honduras, 
were communistic houses, and contained whole villages, and 
were in fact pueblos. But this is doubtful, for society in this 
region was divided into classes, and the evidence is that the 
common people dwelt within the enclosures and smaller houses, 
while the ruling classes occupied the palaces, and the priests 
resorted to the summit of the pyramids for their sacrifices. 
We may say, then, that the only place where an entire vil- 
lage was contained in a single house is the one which was 
occupied by the Pueblo tribes, including with them the Cliff- 
Dwellers. This makes the study of the Pueblos, or Great 
Houses, all the more interesting and important, for by it we 
may learn many things about the domestic life and village or- 
ganization of the Cliff-Dwellers. It is fortunate that there are 
sO many survivors, and that they are still living in their many- 
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storied houses, that their domestic life and social status and 
time-honored religious customs have been studied so carefully. 
There are, to be sure, but few pueblos now standing. Out of 
the great number which once covered the region with a teem- 
ing population, and which made the river valleys and the lofty 
mesas a scene of life, there can be found only here and there 
a ‘‘ great house” which contained the fragments of the various 
tribes which were gathered into them, and even these pueblos 
were nearly all built at a modern date ; scarcely one of them is 
on the same site, or has the same wall and rooms which were 
seen by the Spaniards; some of the pueblos have changed 
many times; in fact the only village which remains the same 
is that one on Acoma. Still we may say that notwithstanding 
the ruin that has come upon the ‘“ Great Houses” all over this 
pueblo territory, enough of the ancient style of building and 
ancient customs of the people remain for us to draw a picture 
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A TYPICAL GREAT HOUSE AT ZUNI. 


of society as it was in pre-Columbian times, and to describe 
with considerable accuracy the domestic and social life which 
prevail. We shall take the Great Houses for our study, and 
endeavor to show what the domestic life was. 

I. The chief peculiarity which may be recognized in the 
Great Houses is that they were used as fortresses as well as vil- 
lage sites, or pueblos. This peculiarity has been spoken of by the 
early explorers, and was formerly made prominent. But later 
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explorers have so often ignored the defensive element, and 
represented even the fortresses of the Cliff-Dwellers as only 
temporary resorts, that it is important to bring this feature 
forward again and make it prominent. They were, indeed, 
fortresses or castles which were permanently occupied, and 
contained all the population that there was, for it was not pos- 
sible for families to live separately in such acountry. Even if 
there were no dangers threatening from the incursions of the 
wild tribes from a distance, or from the attacks of neighboring 
tribes, it would have been very difficult for them to have gained 
subsistence from such an arid climate. It was absolutely 
necessary that the people should gather into great houses and 
join together in cultivating the soil, as well as protecting them- 
selves from their enemies. 

Moreover, there was a sense of loneliness in the midst of 
this mountain scenery which would naturally drive the people 
to the villages. While the views are inspiring and full of grand- 
eur, it is the testimony of all who have visited the region that one 



































A TYPICAL SOLITARY HOUSE. 


needs to grew to it in order to apprehend and realize what mag- 
nificent distances there are, and how much sublimity is con- 
tained inthem. The country differs from most mountain re- 
gions, for there 1s a great lack of vegetation, and there isa 
strange glare to the sun, and a dreamy haze settles down on 
the prospect everywhere. We may conclude then. that the 
“great houses” were the products of the country, and the results 
of environment. Still, they remind us of the great castles of 






















































318 THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
Europe, for they were often situated upon lofty mesas at inac- 
cessible heights, their walls blending with the rocks, making 
them seem like great fortresses. They also remind us of the 
walled towns, which according to the scriptures were scat- 
tered over the hill country of Judea, and marked the border 
line of that and the wilderness. 

Society was in a far lower state than that which appeared 
during the historic age, yet the same elements of the clan life 
and the village estate, which have engaged the attention of so 
many, were contained in these pueblos, or Great Houses, and 
they therefore are interesting objects of study. 

They remind us of the remains of medieval Europe. There 
were no lords, nor counts, nor earls, living in castles with their 
retainers—nor were there any tournaments, or romances such 
as we read about in Walter Scott’s works. There were no 
horses caparisoned, and no coats of mail. 

Still, if there are any buildings in America that can be com- 
pared to the ancient castles of Scotland, Ireland, Normandy, 
and the river Rhine, they are to be found in these so-called 
great houses. The comparison becomes more striking, how- 
ever, if we go back farther in history and take the state of so- 
ciety which prevailed when Joshua, the great leader, took 
possession of the Holy Land. The people dwelt in “walled 
towns,” yet they were organized into clans and tribes which 
were separate, and Joshua with his more thoroughly organized 
army was able to overcome the people. 

There is another line of comparison. Many nations and 
tribes have been driven from their homes in the valleys, and 
have been compelled to resort to the hilltops, and mountains, 
and have there erected citadels and forts for defense. Such 
seems to have been the case all over the plateau, even in the 
region that extended into the southwest as far as Chihuahua 
in Mexico ; for here there were fortresses which were separated 
from the other houses and which had resemblances to the 
castles or citadels of the East. 


II. We shall take up the description of these villages with 
their Great Houses, or Casas Grandes, before we proceed with 
that of the Pueblos, or Great Houses proper. These make a 
class of villages and fortresses quite unlike the Great Houses 
concerning which we are speaking. 

The description of these has been given by various writers, 
and we shall quote from them in order to show the difference 
between the two classes of structures. These have gone by 
the name of Casas Grandes, which signifies Great Houses, but 
they were more properly straggling villages, with a Great 
House, or castle, in the midst, or one side of the village. The 
houses of which the village was composed were often scat- 
tered along side of a stream or irrigating canal. We will begin 
with the ruins which the Spanish came upon in Sonora, but 
would say that these resembled the ruined villages which were 
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situated upon the Gila, and in some respects those in the valley 
of the Tempe in Arizona. Thecharacteristics of these ruined 
villages were as follows: 

1. They were made up of a series of mounds, or ruins, 
which marked the sites ot houses, which instead of being close 
together and compact, as were the pueblos, were scattered 
over a wide area. 

2. The villages were sometimes surrounded by a wail, and 
so they might well be called “wall towns.” In Sonora the 
villages were upon the high lands, but in Arizona they were 
situated on the low lands. In Sonora the houses were built of 
adobe as the material was convenient. In Arizona they were 
built of adobe and sometimes of wattle work, but the houses 
were separate. No such structure as the honey-comb, com- 
munistic houses called pueblos are to be found in this region. 

3. There was always in the center or at one side of the 
village, an imposing group of ruins, to which the name of 
Casa Grande was given. This group was supposed to be the 
castle or fortress, and was evidently designed as a place of re- 
treat in case the village was attacked. 

4. There was a marked difference in the architecture and 
the art of the two regions, showing that the people in this 
southwest province had reached a stage of advancement sev- 
eral grades higher than that which was known to either the 
Cliff-Dwellers or the Pueblos. 

5- The citadels, or Great Houses, called Casas Grandes, 
were actually castles, and marked that stage where a fortress 
was entirely separate from the abodes or ordinary houses, indi- 
cating that a military class as well asa religious class had risen 
even when the clan life had remained the same. 

6. There was near these ruined houses and castles, or cita- 
dels, a certain amount of cultivatable land which wis irrigated 
by the arroyas, or canals, showing that they were agricultural 
people who dwelt in the villages. 

7. The Great Houses were not always in the centre of the 
village, nor were they always on the low land, for there was a 
variety in their location. Still,so far as they have become 
known the villages are all characterized by the presence of 
some such imposing structure. In thls we see the difference 
between the two classes, a difference which nearly all writers 
upon the subject have spoken of. Mr. Bandelier has spoken 
of the difference between the two classes of structures in the 
following language : 

Although the communal Pueblo houses of the North seem to be dif- 
ferent from the structures on the Gila and at Casas Grandes, they still 
show the same leading characteristics of being intended for abodes, and at 
the same time for defense. In the northern villages, generally, both fea- 
tures are intimately connected, whereas further south the military purpose 
is represented by a separate edifice, the central house or stronghold, of 
which Casa Grande is a good specimen. In this, the ancient villageof the 


Southwest approaches the ancient settlement of Yucatan and of Central 
America, which consisted of at least three different kinds of edifices, each 
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distinct from the others in the purpose to which it was destined. It seems, 
therefore, that between the thirty-tourth and the twenty-fourth parallels of 
latitude the aboriginal architecture of thé Southwest nad begun to change 
in a manner that brought some of the elements that were of northern oriyin 
into disuse, and substituted others derived from southern influences ; in 
other words that there was a gradual transformation going on in ancient 
aboriginal architecture in the airection from north to south. At Casas 
Grandes a marked advance over any portion of the southwest was shown, 
particularly in certain household utensils, in the possible existence of stair- 
ways in the interior of houses, and in the method of construction of irri- 
gating ditches. Nevertheless the strides made were not important enovgh 
to raise the people to the level of more southern tribes. Their plastic ait 
as far as displayed in the few idols and fetiches remains behind that of the 
Nahuas, or Mayas. They seemed to Have reached an intermediate stzge 
between them and the Pueblos, though hearer to the latter than the former. 
Large halls are not found in the ruins of the north. They appear to be 
almost the rule at Mitla and in Yucatan, and they are met with on the Gila 
under aclimate wh ch is semi-tropical. The usual supposition is that Casas 
Grandes was the “capital’ of a certain range or district, and that the 
small ruins were those of minor villages: _ lt is my impression that several 
tribes, probably one of the same stock occupied the country in separate 
and auionomous groups, and that Casas Grandes is probably the_ past refuge 
of one of these tribes. The site is well selected and commarding an ex- 
tensive view. The cultivatable land commences at the for t of the terrace 
which is only a few feet above it. No enemy could approach Casas Gram es 
in the daytime without being dscovered. The question of the form cf 
these edificcs, whe her they were like the pueblos of the north, with re 

treating terraces, or with straight walls to the top, and a central towcr like 
that of Casa Grarde on the Gila, is a difficult one to detern ine. Tle ccn- 
ical shape of the mounds would lead to the inference that the central parts 
were higher than the outer ones ; on the other hand, there are outer walls 
still standing which are three stories in height. 

As to the height, Mr. Bandelier says : 

Besides being quite extensive for southwestern ruins, they are also 
compact, so that the population, if we take into consideration the fact that 
the buildings were several stories high, may have amounted to more than 
three or four thousand sou's. In that casé€it would have been by far the 
largest Indian pueblo in the southwest—and twice as large as the m st 
populous village known to have existed farther north. 

From a close examination of what remuins of the building, or bu Id- 
ings, I came to the conclusion that the outer portions were the lowes-, and 
not above one story in height, while the central ones were from three to 
six stories. Hence the large heaps of ruined walls and iubbish in the cen- 
tre, and in cons2quence the better preservation and support of that portion 
of the edifice. By far the larger portions which have fallen are the exterior 
walls. This arises from the moisture of the earth and the greater exposure 
torains. The central parts are in a measure protected by the accumula- 
tion of rubbish, ad by the greater thickness of their walls. 

In reference to the resemblance of the ruins to fortresses, 


Mr. Bandelier says : 

Comparing the architecture of Casas Grandes with that of the Gila, it 
strikes me that the settlement was more compactly built, and that the edi- 
fices present a higher degree of skill, if not in the manner in which they 
are constructed, at least that in which they are arranged. These were 
manifestly not for habitation alone, but also with a view of defense. There 
are,as far asI could see, no fortifications proper, but the size and situa- 
tion of the buildings, their number, and the strength of the walls, were a 
means of protection against an Indian foe. The buildings were really 
fortresses as wellJas houses. Where a cluster is as large as Casas Grandes 
it is probable that the downfall was gradual, and probably brought about by 
various causes. 





Papers iv, of the Archzological Institute of America (American series) p. 552. 
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Mr. CuShing has recognized the same distinction between 
the northern and southern tribes by means of their traditions 
as well as their architecture and art. He says there are tradi- 
tions which show that a people from the north mingled with 
the peopie of the south and introduced two forms of culture 
and two sets of legends and myths. According to these tra- 
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PLAT OF RUINS OF CASAS GRANDES, 


ditions one branch of their ancestral people had at some re- 
mote time descended from the north and had there become the 
aborigines, while another branch was intrusive from the west, or 
southwest, but had formerly occupied the country in the lower 
Colorado. This evidence was also confirmed by the customs 
of the people. 

Mr. Bancroft describes the location of Casas Grandes in 
Sonora as follows : 


These ruins are situated on the Casas Grandes River—which flowing 
northward empties into a lake near the United States boundary one hun- 
dred and fifty miles northwest of Chihuahua. Thev are frequently men- 
tioned by the early writers as a probable station of the migrating Aztecs, 





See Bancroft’s “‘ Native Races,” vol. 4, p; 606. 
_ The cuts on this and the opposite pages represent views of the ruins from the different stand- 
points, as sketched by Mr. Bartlett. 
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but these early accounts are more than usually inaccurate in this case. 

The ruined casas are about half a mile from the modern Mexican town 
of the same name, located in a finely chosen site, commanding a broad 
view over the fertile valley of the Casas Grandes or San Miguel river, 
which valley—or at least the river bottom—is here two miles wide. ‘his 
bottom is bounded by a plateau about twenty five feet higher, andthe ruins 
are found partly on the bottom and partly on the more sterile plateau 
above. They consist of walls generally fallen and crumbled into heaps of 
rubbish, but at some points, as at the corners and where supported by par- 
tition walls, still standing to a height of from five to thirty feet above the 
heaps of debris, and some of them as high as fifty feet, if reckoned from 
the level of the ground. 

These villages extend over a large area, and the central 
building, or castle, commands an extensive outlook ; that of 
Casas Grande, of 
Arizona, covers about 
sixty-five acres, and 
the view gained from 
the Casas Grande is 
for miles in every di- 
rection. Bandelier 
says: ‘ Inthe whole 
southwest where 
there are thousands 
of ruins, many of 
which represent vil- 
A cites: - lages located with ref- 

1 ha (y erence to outlook, 

SA there are few if any 
so well situated as 
this. There are irri- 
gating ditches near 
all these villages.” 
Bandelier says of the 

RUINS OF CASAS GRANDES. ditch near the Casas 
Grandes in Sonora: 

“The main irrigating ditch enters the ancient village from the 
northwest, and can be traced for a distance of two or three 
miles. It takes its origin near a copious spring, and looks as 
if it had conducted the waters of the spring to the settlement 
for household purposes only. It empties into a circular tank 
49 feet in diameter and 5 feet ‘deep, and seems to have also 
passed through this, and supplied a larger tank 72 feet in diam- 
eter and 7 feet deep. Another acequia 14 feet wide looks 
more like a road-bed than a ditch, but it is slightiy raised 
above the ground and shows four iongitudinal rows of stones 
laid at intervals from 4 to 6 feet apart. There are ruins and 
mounds scattered in small clusters near the various rivers 
which suggest the former existence of a number of settle- 
ments, composedof large many-storied houses, similar to those 
of Casas Grandes. There are dams and dykes; and between 
the dykes plots of tillable land, artificial garden beds. The 
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plains aré covered with grass, on which antelopes were 
grazing in herds.” 

We here have a picture of village life which differs entirely 
from that of the Pueblos of the plateau, and still more from 
that of the Cliff Dwellers of San Juan; thus making three classes 
of settlements, in two of which there are what are called “Great 
Houses,” though these serve very different purposes. On the 
plateau they contain the whole village and so are called Pueblos. 
Farther south they are isolated and form only a part of a village, 
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FORTIFIED PUEBLO WITH OUTER WALL AND INTERIOR COURT. 


and serve as a fortress, or outlook and final place of retreat. 

III. The defensive elements which were embodied in these 
Great Houses are to be considered here. They consisted of 
the following features : 

1. The Great House was erected in such a manner that it be- 
came the abode of a number of clans which were governed by 
a chief with his subordinates, and a fortress which was defend- 
ed by the people who were gathered en masse, and so consti- 
tuted a fortified village, as well as a Great House. 

2. The arrangement of the terraces and the apartments 
was such that a dead wall was always presented to the face of 
an approaching foe, and must be scaled in the presence of the 
inhabitants of the entire village, who might easily gather on 
the first terrace for the defense of their homes. Thus a Great 
House was a fortress which was constantly occupied. Every 
part of it was arranged for the security of the people. 

3. There were ladders which furnished access to the first 
terrace, and were easily ascended by men, women, and chil- 
dren, and were drawn up by night, and so the house was se- 
cured from prowling foes. 

4. The stores or provisions for the sustenance of the peo- 
ple were placed below the first terrace, in rooms which were 
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dark and difficult of access, as they were reached by trap 
doors and rope ladders, which led into the domestic apart- 
ments ; but the people would need to be driven away before 
the provisions could be reached. 

5. Nearlyall the Pueblos had a reservoir of water in the 
court. This was sometimes fed by a spring and small springs 
which flowed through the village. It was drained, also, so 
that the water could pass through the gateways to other reser- 
voirs below, and used to irrigate the fields near by. This 
enabled the people to undergo a siege of considerable length. 

6.. The Cacique or Governor lived in the upper story, and 
the houses were high enough so that a view could be gained of 
the surrounding country. This was the method of defense of 
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FORTIFIED PUEBLO WiTH DRAINED COURT AND RESERVOIR OUTSIDE, 


the Mound-Builders of the south, but it was more effective 
among the Pueblos. 

7. There was always a look-out near by in the shape 
of a tower where sentinels were placed. These look-outs com- 
manded a view of the surrounding country for many miles, as 
they were either on the mesas or at points in the valleys where 
the view would be extensive up and down the canon. 

8. The pueblos were generally built in groups at varying 
distances from one another, but always near enough so that 
signals could be exchanged. The people living at the various 
villages would come tothe defense of the one that was at- 
tacked. There were no confederacies, and no general leader 
for the entire tribe, as each pueblo was like a feudal castle ; yet 
the tribal bonds were sufficient to hold them together. 

g. The government was also defensive, but there was a 
religious class which held the people ciosely to the customs 
which were inherited from their fathers, and thus always had a 
separate house for their ceremonies. In this respect the 
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Pueblos differed from the villages southwest. There were no 
estufas in any of the Casas Grandes, or Great Houses on the 
Gila, but in their place there was a central house which was 
used both asa citadel and a temple. In the pueblos the estu- 
fas were very prominent, but they were generally beneath the 
surface and were used merely as sacred chambers, or houses 
for religious ceremony. Still it is more than likely that even 
the estufas furnished defense for the Pueblos, inasmuch as 
they were the places where the men and boys were con- 
stantly assembled and from which the real defenders would 
emerge in the time of danger, their situation in front of the 
terraces being such that no attack could be made without at- 
tracting the attention of the inmates. 

10. In nearly all the pueblos there were gateways, some of 
which were marked by solid abutments of stone, others were mere 
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GATEWAY TO THE COURT AT PECOS. 


passage ways through the walls over which the apartments of the 
upper stories were built. These were in reality covered ways. 
They are more common in the modern pueblos than in the an- 
cient. Illustrations of the ruins at Pecos with the courts and 
reservoirs and gateways and ancient walls are given in the cuts. 

Now such were the defensi re elements which were embod- 
ied in the Pueblos and which attracted the attention of the dis- 
coverers and early explorers. There are many illustrations 
which might be given, but we shall only refer to the descrip- 
tions which have been given of the Puebloson the Rio Grande 
and the Zuni by the different explorers. The following is Mr. 
Morgan's description : 


They show the principle features: First, the terraced form of archi- 
tecture, common also in Mexico, with the housetops as the social gathering 
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places of the inmates ; and second,a ground story for safety. Every 
house, therefore, is a fortress. The first story is closed up solid for de- 
fensive reasons, with the exception of small window openings. The de- 
fensive element so prominent in this architecture was not so much to pro- 
tect the village Indians from each other as from attacks of migratory 
bands coming down from the north. The pueblos now in ruins, and for 
same distance north testify to the perpetual struggle of the former to 
maintain their ground as well as proves the insecurity of their condition. 

With respect to the manner of constructing these houses, it was proba- 
bly done from time to time and from generation to generation. Like a 
feudal castle, each house was a growth by additions from small begin- 
nings as exigencies required. 


Mr. Morgan describes a cluster of ruined pueblos on the 
Animas river, one of which was five or six stories high; ‘It 
consisted of a main building, two wings, and a fourth struc- 
ture crossing from one wing to another, enclosing an open 
court. The mass of material used in the construction of the 





MANNER OF CONSTRUCTING PUEBLO ROOFS. 


edifice was very great. The walls were surprising. They varied 
from two feet four inches to three feet six inches in thickness. 
Every room in the main building was faced with stone on the 
four sides, with an adobe floor and a wooden ceiling. The house 
was a fortress and a joint tenement house of the average 
American model. These pueblos, newly constructed, and in 
their best condition, must have presented a commanding ap- 
pearance, from the material used in their construction, from 
their palatial size and unique design, and from the cultivated 
gardens by which they were doubtless surrounded, all of which 
were calculated to impress the beholder with the degree of 
culture to which the people had attained.” 

Mr. Morgan speaks also of nine pueblos within a compass 
of a mile square, and a round tower, which was the most singu- 
lar feature in the structure. It differs from the ordinary 
estufa' in having three concentric walls—the inner chamber 
about twenty feet in diameter, the spaces between the encir- 
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cling walls about six feet, the thickness of the wall about two 
feet and six inches. This tower stands entirely isolated. 


IV. We see, then, that the defensive character of the 
“Great Houses” was very prominent, and that the name 
They were, to be sure, not ordinary houses, such as people live 
in nowadays, unless we take the apartment houses or flats 
Fortress is appropriate for them. There was, however, a do- 
mestic life which embodied itself in them, and which makes 
the term houses, or “Great Houses,” even more anpropriate. 
which are so com- 
mon inthe cities, as 
our model. The fol- 
lowing are the ele- 
ments of domestic 
life which became 
embodied in them: 

1. There were 
apartments for the 
families; cach fam- 
ily having a suite of 
rooms which was ar- 
ranged vertically, the 
storerooms below on 
the first story, which 
was closed, and the 
living apartment in RUINED PUEBLO ON THE CHACO. 
the second and third 
story, the apartments of the chiefs on the highest stories. 

2. There were estufas, or kivas in connection with every 
pueblo or “ Great House.” These varied in size and position. 
but were generally in the court and in front of the terraces, 
They were places where the secret societies assembled, where 
the youth were initiated and the children were educated, and 
religious ceremonies were conducted. 


. The houses were built around three sides of a square and 
had a double wall across the other side. The area thus enclosed 
was used for religious ceremonies, processions, and for play- 
grounds, Where the “ Great House” was built on the level 
ground the court was in front of the building, but in some there 
were two or three courts. 


4. There were walls and windows, ceilings and floors, lin- 
tels and door-sills in these houses, exactly as in modern houses. 

5. The walls were ornamented and whitewashed, and pre- 
sented an attractive appearance. The outside walls were also 
built with varied colored stones, and were symmetrical and showed 
much taste. The angles where the great buildings joined were 
sometimes bungling, for there were no connecting joints. One 
wall was set up against another. There were no columns and 
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no arches, no piers nor lintels, and even the sills were rude, un- 
hewn stone. 


These peculiarities indicate the social state of the people. 
They show that they were in the middle status of barbarism, or 
about half way between the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi 
Valley and the partially civilized tribes of Mexico and Central 
America. The fact that they could build such massive stuctures 
which could be occupied by such a great number of families, 
prove that they were much in advance of the ordinary Indian. 
They certainly present forms of architecture and styles of art 
which no ordinary Indian has ever reached. There has been a 
tendency to minimize their skill and bring down their social 
status to the level of the hunting tribes, but the contrast between 
these and the round huts of the Pimas and the conical huts of 
the Apaches is enough to refute all this. The testimony of the 
early explorers is in this respect more reliable than some of the 
later, for they realized the difference between the Indians and the 
Pueblos. There is certainly a difference between an Indian vil- 
lage and a Cliff-Dweller’s village. There is also a marked dif- 
ference between a Cliff-Dweller’s village and the ordinary 
Pueblos. There is also a difference between these Pueblos and 
the straggling villages which have beeen found on the Gila and 
from there to Chihuahua. These, taken together constitute four 
or five grades of architecture, and indicate four or five types ot 
life, each one of which was undoubtedly closely conformed to 
the environment. This is the testimony of nearly all the early 
explorers, and his been confirmed by the prrticular study of the 
structures in these several localities, and especially those which 
are now in ruins, 


We notice fur.her that there is a great diffsrence betwcen an 
Indian wigwam and a Cliff Dweller’s house. There is also a 
difference between a Cliff-Dweller’s house and a Pueblo. There is 
also adifference between the Pueblos on the plateau and the Great 
Houses on the Gila, though the people may have all followed 
an agricultural life, and may be classed with agriculturists rather 
than withthe hunters. If we were todraw the comparison between 
the prehistoric agriculturists and the modern agriculturists, we 
should say that those who dwelt in the pueblos give tull as much 
evidence of a comfortable, peaceful, and contented domestic life, 
and can byno means be classed with savages, or ordinary blanket 
Indians. This is true especially of the Cliff-Dwellers as well 
as the Pueblos, for the early explorers have recognized the su- 
periority of the architecture and art of this unknown people, 
and give their testimony in reference to it, while some of the 
later explorers se 'm to bring everything which this mysterious 
people have left, down to the level of the rudest class of the 
aborigines. We do well to take this testimony and make our 
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ideas of the domestic state of the Cliff-Dweller and Pueblo as 
correct as possible. 


The best illustration of the peculiarities of the Pueblos or 
“Great Houses” which have have been spoken of, as well as 
the differences which exist between them and the other struc- 
tures, will be found in the ruined pueblos which are situated in 
the Chaco canon, and which have teen often visited and described. 
We shall therefore give considerable space to these. 


Mr. Morgan says: 


The finest structures of the village Indians of New Mexico and north- 
ward of its present boundary are found on the San Juan and its tributaries, 
“unoccupied and in ruins.” The supposition is reasonable that the village 
Indians north of Mexico had attained their highest culture and develop- 
ment where these stone structures were found. They are similar to the 
style and planofthe present occupied pueblos, but as ‘superior in construc- 
tion as stone is superior to adobe, or cobble-stone and adobe mortar. They 
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are also equal if not superior in size and in the extent of their accommoda- 
tion. They are all constructed of the same material and onthe same general 
plan, but they differ in ground dimensions, in the number of rows of apart 
ments, and in the number of stories. They contain from one hundred to 
six hundred apartments each, and would accommodate from five hundred 


=) 


to four thousand persons. 3 kl 


The impression formed is that these ancient ruined pueblos 
were both fortresses and agricultural settlements, as they were sit- 
uated inthe inidst of a rich valley, but were built up like fortresses. 
The valley differs from the great cafions in the lowness of the 
bordering walls. The cajion is about five hundred yards wide, 
and is perfectly level from one side to the other. There are no 
traces of irrigating ditches, yet it is evident that agriculture was 
practiced by the people who dwelt in the pueblos. This is 
proven by the fact that so many pueblos are crowded together, 
some eleven or twelve within the space of fifteen miles, each 
pueblo having been the abode of several hundred people. We 
may say that scarcely any settlement in modern days has so 
abounded with a teeming population, and very few have present- 
ed more evidences of comfort as well as of culture. If we com- 
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pare them with the frontier cabins and hamlets we should say 
that the pueblos were not only the more densely populated, but 
they were better furnished with the conveniences of domestic 
life, and the struggle for existence was less intense. The artistic 
skill which is shown by the specimens of art is quite equal to 
that which is found among the whites who have made their 
homes in the same region. 

General Simpson first discovered these pueblos in 1849, and 
turnished an excellent description of them. He, however, found 
only seven ‘‘ Great Houses.” Mr. Jackson visited them in 1876, 
and identified eleven sites and made a plat of them all. Mr. F. 
T. Bickford in 1890 visited them and found them in ruins. He 
took photographs of them whieh exhibit their peculiarities. The 
map given by Lieut. Simpson will show their location and the 
relative distances between them, The table given herewith will 
show the size of each andthe number of estufas and the num- 
ber of stories, as well as the distances from one another. ‘The 
plans which are given in the plates will show the shapes of the 
pueblos. The cuts which are taken from Mr. Bickford’s en- 
gravings, will show their present condition. The quotations 
from Mr. Jackson’s account will give their general characteristics. 
Speaking of the Pintado, he says: 


It was not terraced symetrically, but irregularly after the manner of the 
present pueblos. The ground floor was divided into smaller apartments 
than the second floor, the rooms tn the lower Story being divided into two 
or three. The second story was ten feet between the joists, and the third 
seven feet. Every room had one or two openings in the form of window- 
like doorways, the largest of which are twenty-four by forty inches, lead- 
ing into living rooms. The sills of these doors are generally about two 
feet above the floor. In the west wall are several large windows looking 
outward from the second story, and in the north wall very small ones only 
in the second and third storie-, There were a few very small apertures in 
the first story, mere peep-holes. The walls of the first floor are 28 to 30 
inches thick, those of each ascending story being a little less. The mason- 
ry, as it 1s displayed in the construction of the walls, is the most wonderful 
feature in these ancient habitations, and is in striking contrast to the care- 
less and rude methods shown in the dwellings of the present Pueblos. 
Great pains were taken in the construction of the doorways, the stones be- 
ing more regular in size and the corners dressed down to perfect right 
angles; the same care was given to the openings in the lowest floor as to 
those inthe upper, In the northwest corner of the main building, back of 
the estufas, and on the second floor, a doorway has been constructed and 
leading diagonally from one room to another, which displays particularly 
nice workmanship. ‘The lintels were in nearly every case composed of 
small round sticks of cedar or pine, placed in contact, but in the smaller 
openings formed by a single slab of stone. Although there is a great di- 
versity in the size of the stones employed, still they are arranged in hori- 
zontal layers, rows of the larger stones alternating with rows of smaller 
ones, presenting at a little distance a beautifully laminated appearance. 

Twelve miles from the Pueblo Pintado are tbe next important ruins, 
those of the Pueblo Wejigi. The walls are still standing of considerable 
height and indicate at least three stories. Two miles and a half farther 
down are the ruins of Una Vida. Here there is a break about a half milein 
the bluff in the center of which stands a remarkable butte some three 
hundred feet in-height. In the gaps we have five distinct views of the 
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Sierra San Mateo (Mount Taylor). The Canyon is about 500 yards wide 
and is perfectly level from one side to the other. The pueblo hasan L 
shaped main building, with a semicircular wall. In the enclosure remains 
of the largest estufa are to be found. : 

One mile further on are the ruins of Hungo Pavie in quite perfect con- 
dition. It is built around three sides of a court which is enclosed bya 
semi-circular wall. The single estufa is situated midway in the north build- 
ing, and extended up to the top of the second story. The interior has six 
counter-forts or square pillars of masonry like those of the pueblo Pintado 
built into the encircling wall at equal distances from each other. 

Two miles further along are the ruins of the Chetro Kettle, whose di- 
mensions are 440 by 250 feet. There are seven estufas, four of which are 
built together in a solid body, and project !rom the main building. One of 
these is noticeable for its height, rising as it does above the general level 
of theruin. It was originally divided into three stories all above ground, 
The remnants of the abutments, between the first and second floors still 
remain in the wall. In this pueblo was the room described by Simpson, 
which is 14 x 17% in size, and to feet in elevation. In this ruin there was at 
one time a wall running around three sides ot the building 935 feet in 
length, 40 feet in height, giving 37,400 square feet of surface. Millions of 

ieces of stone had to be quarried and dressed and fitted to their places. 
Massive timbers had to be brought from a distance and fitted to their 
places and then covered. The other details of window and door making, 
plastering, and constructing of ladders, must have employed a large body 
of intelligent, well-organized, skilful, patient and industrious people, 
under thorough discipline for a very longtime. 

Five hundred yards below and close under the perpendicular walls of 
the canon are the ruins of the Pueblo Bonito, the largest and most remark- 
able of all, Its length is 544 feet and its width 314 feet. A marked feature 
is the differencein the manner of construction. It was not built with unity 
of purpose, but large additions have been spliced in from time to time, 

roducing a complexity in the arrangement of the rooms. Several of the 
interior, parallel and transverse walls are standing full thirty feet high. 
Three kinds of masonry appear at various places throughout the building, 
showing that it was built at different periods. The estufas form animport- 
ant feature, both from the number, size, and from the manner in which they 
were built. There were twenty-one of them in all. 


Three hundrea yards further are the ruinsot Pueblo Arroyo, so named 
because it is on the verge of a deep arroyo that traverses the middle of the 
canon, The walls of the first story are very heavy and massive, still stand- 
ing to the height of the third story. The arroyo is 16 feet deep, but there 
is an older channel cutting in near the large ruin of about one-half the 
depth in which are exposed some old lines of masonry. Since the desertion 
of this region the old bed has been filled to the depth of at least 14 feet. 


Two miles further down are the ruins of the Pueblo Penasca Blanca. 
which next to the Pueblo Bonito, is the largest in exterior dimensions of all 
the ruins. The dimensionsof the court are 346 x 269 feet; the outer build- 
ing 400 x 363 feet, four stories in height. There are seven estufas. The 
rooms average 20 feet in length. 


Two hundred and fifty yards below Pueblo Del Arroyo was a stairway 
hewn into the hard sandstone, each step 30 inches long and 6 inches deep, 
with hand-holes in the rock in the steepest part of the ascent. Onthe sum- 
mit of the bluffs, half a mile over the plateau, are the ruins of the Pueblo 
Alto. They are situated so as to command the entire horizon. Away to 
the north stretches the great basin of the Rio San Juan, the summits of 
the La Plata mountains glimmering faintly in the distance. The Sierre 
Tunicha stretches across the entire western covered summits of the Sierra 
San Mateo. In the east the summits of the Jemez mountains are as 
view, the frosted crown of Pelado shining above them all. This ruinin 
thus nearly midway and above all the others—dominating them so far as 
Position is concerned. 
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V.. The comparison of the Cliff-Dwellers with the Pueblos 
will be interesting in this connection. We have shown that the 
cliff-dwellings were fortresses as well as houses, and were per- 
manently occupied and so had the same character as the ‘“‘ Great 
Houses” which were situated on the mesas and in the valleys, and 
were called Pueblos. This has been disputed by Mr. Minde- 
liff, who has explored the cliff-dwellings in the Rio de Chelly, as 
well as the pueblos on the Zuni and elsewhere. His theory 
seems to be that the cliff-dwellings were temporary resorts, and 
only to be compared to the Tusayan “ Kisis,” brush shelters, and 
the “watch towers” of the Zunis—in other words they were horti- 














SPECIMENS OF MASONRY ON CHACO CANYON.* 


cultural outlooks, occupied only during the “farming season.’’} 

In speaking of the ruins in Canyon de Chelley he says : 

Here, if anywhere, we should find corroboration of the old idea that 
the cliff ruins were the homes and Jast refuge of a race harrassed by 
powerful enemies and finally driven to the construction of dwellings in 
inaccessible cliffs. where a last ineffectual stand was made against their 
foes ; or the more recent theory that they represent an early stage in the 
development of pueblo architecture, when the pueblo builders were few in 
number and surrounded by numerous enemies. Neither of these theories 
are in accord with the facts of observation. 

This view is, however, entirely erroneous for the cliff-dwell- 
ings on the Canyon de Chelly and on the Mancos Canyon were 
plainly permanent dwellings, and may well be called pueblos, 
for they had all the elements contained in the pueblos, and 
constituted villages which were placed in the sides of the cliffs 
for the sake of defense. In other words they were “ Great 
Houses,” and resembled those which we have been describing 
with the single exception that they were built cn the ledges 
instead of on the mesas or in the valleys, and were better forti- 
fied than o her pueblos or Great Houses. 

As a proof of this we would refer to the names which have 
been given to them. It may be noticed that every one has been 





*Rep. Ethn.B.p.92. +For description of walls, see page 338. 
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called a house—viz.: Long House, Balcony House, White 
House or Casa Blanca, and Montezuma House. One has been 
called the Cliff Palace, another has been called Montezuma Cas- 
tle; but not a single one has received the name of “outlook,” or 
“summer-house,” or ‘‘farming shelter,” or “refuge,” which would 
indicate that no one else had formed this idea of the cliff villages. 
Furthermore, if we take specimens found in the Cliff Canyon, 
the Acowitz Canyon, Montezuma Canyon, Mancos Canyon, or 
any of those found on the Rio de Chelly, such as Monumental 
Canyon, Canyon del Muerto, we shall find that they are as 
worthy to be called “Great Houses” as any of those situated 
upon the mesas south and east, and far more worthy than those 
which are found in the valleys to the southwest. This is an 














BALCONIES AND DOORS.* j} 


important point for it helps us to distinguish between the two 
great classes which are found in this entire region, and which 
were evidently built by two different races or stocks of pre-his- 
toric people. It helps us also to decide about the history of the 
Cliff-Dwellers and to realize how their history was connected 
with that of the Pueblos, and is disconnected trom the ruins in 
the southwest. 

We shall point out the resemblances and dwell upon the par- 
ticular features somewhat in detail, for the reason that these are 
important for the solution of the problems. They are as follows: 

1. The cliff-dwellings were built of stone, the very material 
from which the large majority of the pueblos or “ Great Houses ” 
were built. There were, indeed, a few “Great Houses,” or 
pueblos constructed from adobe. These, however, are far to the 
south in a region where it was more convenient to build of this 





*This cut shows the balconies and the doors and the walls of the cliff-house in Navajo Can- 
yon, which was first described by Mr. F.H. Chapin. The following cut shows the doors and 
the walls in a cliff-house which ws s discovered by Mr. W. K. Moorhead and Mr. L: W. Gunckel, 
This doorway resembles those which are common in modern houses, except that there is no 
stone lintel, but in its place are sever?! wooden rods which are held together by wythes, the ends 
projecting over the walls wh:ch constitute the sills of the door. The resemblance is more one of 
appearance than of construction. Both of these styles of doors appear in the pueblos. 
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material. The adobe was the stuff from which the walls of Casa 
Grande were erected, and constituted also the substance which 
was used in the scattered houses, which are now buried under- 
neath the mounds of the southwest. There were a few houses 
built up of wattle work, the posts having been supported by 
boulders which form the foundations of the houses. These 
constitute an entirely‘ different class. Their iocation is marked 
by what are called the boulder sites, which are very numerous 

ESQ SESE Ege | ‘in the valley of the Verde. 

ARPS (aed Ee tr ; A few houses were built 
of lava blocks, These have 
been called solitary houses. 

2. They were built two 
or three stories high and 
were always closely connect- 
ed and resembled the pueb- 
loswhich follow the honey- 
comb pattern. They differ 
in this respect from the vil- 
lages in the southwest and 
from those fn the valley of 
the Verde. The first are gen- 
mm ~| erally isolated houses; the 
dies rahe last are not only isolated but 
ie ee ON yl ye oiiuiaiy| are inferior in their method 
— ee §@f coustrection, hevieg been 
built of boulders, and were 
ony one story high. This isan important distinction, for 
the “Great Houses” were always more than one story 
in height.. The ruins of the cliff-dwellings are scattered 
over the sides of the cliffs and are on different lev- 
els, but they were evidently when constructed more than one 
story high. The number of stories in the cliff-dwellings varied 
according to locality, but were generally equal to those of the 
pueblos. In the Cliff Palace the buildings were five stories 
high. The upper stories were on the ledge and the lower stories 
below. The two lower stories had been built outside the limits 
of the arch, and lower than the platform of the cave. In the 
White House (Casa Blanca), in the Rio de Chelley, there was a 
pueblo several stories high below the ledge and a cliff-dwelling on 
the ledge. It is supposed that they were connected. 

3. As to the courts we may say of the cliff-dwellings when 
detense was the chief thing these were back of the house, be- 
tween the houses and the cliff. Access to them was prevented 
by the rcw of houses, towers and walls which formed a line close 
to the ledge. But the kivas were placed outside of the row of 
houses on the sides of the cliffs. Courts were as common 
among the CliffDwellers as among the Pueblos, but more 
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irregular in shape, as they followed the lines of the cliff. The 
courts were used for play-houses, sometimes for weaving, and a 
part of them for cooking, and resembled the terraces of the 
“Great Houses.” The stores were frequently placed in niches 
back of the courts. Storage rooms were placed in the sides of 
the cliffs above the houses, as can be seen in the case of the 
High Houses on the Mancos (Fig. 3 and 4). These were 
sometimes placed in niches, or cubby holes in the rock, a few 
feet above the river valley, which were used for caches or store- 
houses and were reached by either rope ladders or by climbing 
up the precipice through the aid of hand-holes. Mr. Cushing 
says the stores were placed in such out-of-the-way caches in or- 
der to keep them from the depredations of the smaller animals 
which frequented the region, as well as to protect them from the 
hands of men. 


4. The terraces are prominent in all the cliff-dwellings. 
They were generally turned in toward the cave, or the rock, 
The houses presented a dead wall to the outside of the cave. In 
this respect they were just the reverse of the pueblos, or “ Great 
Houses,” for in them the court was inside of the house and the 
walls were either made to curve, or to bend around the three 
sides of the court, the round towers having their walls made in 
a complete circuit, the court inclosed by the crescents, which 
were concave toward the court. In the cliff-dwellings the horns 
of the crescent were generally turned out and the largest houses 
were in the concave. The courts were between these and the 
rocks, the walls and the rocks making a double crescent. 

The balconies are common in the cliff dwellings and the 
ancient pueblos. One house is called “ Balcony House” on 
account of the balconies found init. The Spaniards found 
balconies in the pueblos at Zuni and Acoma and elsewhere. 
They took refuge under one during a snow storm. Castenada 
speaks of this. 

6. Roofs, floors and timber work are essentially the same 
in the cliff dwelling asin the pueblos. Lieutenant Simpson 
has described the floors in the ruined pueblos on the Chaco. 
The cut given with this will show how the floors were made. 
Mr. Mendeliff says, so fe as regards the use of timber as an 
element of construction of the cliff dwellings, the specimens of 
de Chelly are rude and primitive as compared with the works 
found in other regions. 

7.. The doorways tin the cliff dwellings are very interesting. 
These contain a history in themselves and give hints as to the 
development of architecture in this far-away region, and its 





* Mr. Chapin says the Cliff-Dwellers used hampers in which they carried burdens, and straps 
to put through their handles, ollas, or water jars. 


+ An illustration of the doorway in a Cliff-Dweller’s house is given in the cut. It is to be seen 
that there are no piers and no lintels, and that the sides are made of rude masonry, and yet the 
attractiveness of the doorway consists in its simplicity. 
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adaptation to the surroundings. The typical Cliff-Dweller’s 


door was made narrow at the bottom and wide at the top, with. 


a square jog half way up. This was for the convenience of 
those who carried burdens from the valleys below up the cliffs, 
on their backs,and who could not lay them down before they had 
reached the inside of the houses. The doors are suggestive of 
a life which was peculiar to the Cliff-Dwellers. The people 
were compelled to carry corn from the valleys up to the houses 
hidden among the cliffs. Even the water was carried in pot- 
tery vessels which were placed in a net, which was supported 
about the head by a band, the net being hung over the back. 
This would require strength and courage. The women were 
the water carriers and the doorways were for their convenience. 

8, The walls* of the’ cliff-dwellings resembled those in the 
“Great Houses.” They varied in their finish, Sometimes 
there were two or three kinds of walls in the same buildings, 
showing different periods of occupation. Generally the walls of 
the cliff-dwellings were superior to those of the pueblos. This 
is the universal testimony of all the explorers. The opinion 
has been expressed that there was a great decline after the Cliff- 
Dwellers left their original habitat. There are many specimens of 
highly finished masonry in the walls ; these especially are found 
in the towers, for in them the stones are cut or broken so as to 
conform to the circle. The walls were sometimes decorated so 
as to present a very tasty appearance. A specimen of this orna- 
mentation is seen in the “ Cliff Palace” which is represented in 
the cut, The description of this has been given by Mr. F.'H. 
Chapin, who says “abroad band has been painted across the wall, 
and above it a peculiar decoration,” which is shown in one of 
the illustrations. The same kind of decoration was found by 
Mr. Mindeleff in an estufa in Canyon de Chelley. No such 
decoration has been found in the modern pueblos. 





* The similarity of the Cliff-Dwellings to the Pueblos may be seen by examining the cuts and 
comparing the two classes of structures, especially the cuts which show the many storied 
houses of Cliff Palace and of the Pueblos on the Chaco; also those which show the masonry of 
the ruined walls onthe Chaco and those on the Animas. Also those showing the terraces of the 
Pueblos of the Tusayans, and those of the Cliff-Dwellings on the Rio de Chelley. 





THE SWASTIKA AND OTHER MARKS AMONG THE 
EASTERN ALGONKINS. 


BY WM. WALLACE TOOKER. 


Read before Section H,,A. A. A. S., at Boston, August 25th, 1808. 


So much has been written expressing various theories con- 
cerning the significance, symbolical use, migrations and occur- 
rence in this country of the gammated figure now so widely 
known all over the globe as the Swastika or Fylfot [i. e., four- 
footed | that it seems rather remarkable, considering how very 
thorough all the early works on the genesis of our settlements 
have been examined and studied for the past decade or more, 
for everything relating to this and kindred subjects, that the 
first illustrated form of this figure, as well as the first authori- 
tative information we have as to its uses among the North 
American Indians, should have been so entirely overlooked. 
This oversight was probably caused by the excessive rarity of 
the original work in which it appears, although the matter 
contained therein as well as the illustrations accompanying the 
same have been for some years of easy access to students in the 
form of an excellent reprint at a moderate price. 

If those interested in the possible migration of the Swastika 
figure from about the island of Roanoke on the eastern shore 
ot the United States, westward, through the Carolinas, to 
Tennessee, and States adjacent, will turn to Hariot’s Narrative 
of the First Plantation of Virginia, in 1585, reprinted by Quar- 
vitch in 1893, from the edition of 1590, containing DeBry’s en- 
gravings of Jonn White’s beautiful and artistic drawings of the 
natives and their customs,—drawings that speak plainer than 
words of their anthropological value and truth, they will find 
delineated in plate number xxiii, a picture of an Indian to- 
gether with several engraved figures numbered with the first 
seven letters of the alphabet: The plate is entitled in the 
quaint style of the period, “Zhe Marckes of Sundrye of the 
Cheif Mene of Virginia.’’ The artist, in description of the 
“marks” displayed on the plate, and drawn undoubtedly from 
life as they appeared on the Indians themselves, remarks : 
“ The inhabitants of all the countrie for the most parte haue 
marks raised on their backs [i. e., tattooed ] whereby yt may 
be knowen what Princes subjects they bee, or of what place 
they have their originall. For which cause we haue set downe 
those marks in this figure, and have annexed the names of the 
places, that they might more easelye be deserned, which in- 
dustrie hath God indued them withal although they be verye 
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simple and rude, and to confesse a truthe I cannot remembe 
that euer I saw a better or quietter people than they 
“The marks which I observed among them, are heare put 
down in order followinge, 
az 
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THE MARCKES OF SUNDRYE OF THE CHEIF MENE OF VIRGINIA. 























“The mark which is expressed by A, belongeth to Wingino, 
the cheefe lorde of Roanoac.”” Wingino’ was the chief of a 
village situate on what is still known as the Roanoke Island. 
His mark is a vertical figure of four arrows of unequal length 
arranged parallel with the smallest arrow to the right. ‘“ That 
which hath B, is the marke of Wingino his sisters husband.” 
This mark is represented by asingle verticle arrow, with across 
figure to the left near the point of the arrow. Thetop branches 
are gammated, pointing in opposite directions. ‘This figure 
may possibly refer to two pipes, or to two tomahawks with 
the handles crossed, to which further reference will be made. 
“Those which be noted with the letters C and D, belong unto 
diverse chefe lordes in Secotam” [a village on the main land ]}. 
Here we have in C,a vertical figure, represented by two arrows 
of unequal lengths placed parallel, while D is a horizontal 
figure of three arrows parallel also of unequal lengths with the 
shortest at the top. Three arrows, according to John Lederer, 
as mentioned in his “ Discoveries, etc.,” 1670, were the “ partic- 
ular ensign of the Nahyrsan Nation,” in Virginia,—a nation 
now concluded to have been the Monahassanoughs of Captain 
John Smith. This was a tribe now assigned to the Sioian lin- 
guistic group, and in no wise related to the Indians under dis- 
cussion. ‘* Those which have the letters E, F, G, are certaine 
cheefe men of Pomeiooc and Aquascogoc.”’ These were two 
palisadoed Indian villages situate a short distance to the south- 
west of Roanoke Island on the main land 

Here we have under E, the Swastika figure in full bloom, 
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with the toots bent from left to right, a form more often occur- 
ing in America/than that which Dr. Thomas Wilson, in his 
excellent monograph on the subject, terms the normal Swastika 
(Report U. S. Museum, p. 149, 1894). ,In F, we have a 
double cfoss figure, which may be made by taking the gam- 
mated figure given under B, and reversing another beneath in 
juxtaposition. It is this particular figure that is depicted under 
the left shoulder blade of the Indian drawn by White, and, as 
will be noticed, this figure is really more complex than the 
Swastika. The figure G is represented by a single vertical 
arrow with the point to the top,_-a mark of common use among 
many Algonkin tribes. In fact, it was also the mark of the 
Sachem Miantonomoh on the “Sachem’s deed" to Roger 
Williams in 1638. 

This ends the series as noticed and drawn by John White, 
and which with his description of their use, surely teaches 
that each and every one are simply marks of tribal or individ- 
ual identification, and are placed upon the back of an Indian 
almost.the same as we would brand a beast to prove owner- 
ship. XThere is a possibility that the gammated figures repre- 
sented by B and F, may be intended to indicate, in the first a 
pair of crossed tomahawks or war clubs, and in the second 
four tomahawks crossed in pairs with the handles inverted end 
toend. This again may be the origin of the Swastika figure 
here shown, i. e., four tomahawks handle to handle forming the 
cross. However, it really makes no difference what is repre4 
sented ; it is a simple figure, which when compared with other 
elaborate figures of aboriginal origin, might be evolved in an 
Indian’s brain without accounting for a foreign migration. 

Du Pratz remarks of a similar custom observed among the 
Indians of Louisiana (Jones’ Antiquities of the S. I., p. 8): 
“Warriors who had rendered themselves famous by some gal- 
lant exploit caused a tomahawk to be pricked upon the left 
shoulder. Underneath was indelibiy imprinted the hiero- 
glyphic sign of the conquered nation. The figure intended to 
be pricked was first drawn on the skin, which was then punc- 
tured to the depth of the tenth of an inch, and powdered char- 
coal rubbed in. Marks thus caused were never effaced.” 

Beverly, (History of Virginia, Book 3, p. 4-23,) a car-ful 
observer, also says: “The mark upon his shoulder blade is a 
distinction used by the Indians, in traveling to show the nation 
they are of, and is perhaps the same with that which Baron La 
Hontan calis the arms and heraldry of the Indians. One nation 
paints their arms upwards, another downwards, another again 
uses the distinction as in all, from whence it came to pass that 
the Virginia Assembly took up the honour of making Badges 
of Silver, Copper or Brass of which they gave a sufficient num- 
ber to each nation in amity with the English plantations, and 
it was law that the Indians should not truck among the English 
nations without one of these Badges in their company to 
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show that they are friends, and this is all the Heraldry that I 
know is practisd among the Indians.” 

The writer becomes more and more impressed in studying 
carefully the works of our early historians, in connection with 


/ the conclusion of our Bureau of Ethnology as revealed by ex- 


cavations carried on under its auspices and exemplified in the 
reports by Dr. J. W. Powell, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Dr. W. H. 
Holmes and others, that the best class of the objects of art, 
whether of shell or copper, do not date back to pre-Columbian 
times, but in reality belong to the era of settlement. This pos- 
sibility has been admitted by the best authority on these objects, 
Dr. Holmes, who remarks (2d Annual Report B..of E., p. 269) : 


\“ Year after year articles of European manufacture are being 


discovered in the most unexpected places, and we shall find it is 
impossible to assign any single example of these crosses to a 
pre-historic period, with the assurance that our statement will 
not some day be questioned.” These words of acknowledgment 
merit the most judicious consideration when it is known that 
these shell tablets, unearthed from mounds, bearing the Swastika, 
as well as other more complicated designs, in description corre- 
spond identically with those made one hundred years after the 
first plantation in Virginia. Lawson (Hist. of Carolina, etc., p. 
315) alludes to this class of ornaments as worn by the Carolina 
Indians in his time (1700-9) and comments on the appreciation 
in which they were held, in the following words: ‘* They often- 
times make of this shell a sort of Gorge, which they wear about 
their neck in a string; so it hangs on their collar, whereon some- 
times is engraven across or some odd sort of a figure which 
comes next in their fancy. There are other sorts valued ata 
doe skin, yet the Gorges will sometimes sell for three or four 
buck skins ready dressed,” Beverly (Hist. of Virginia, Book iii, 
chap. xii, p. 58) also bears testimony to the same effect that: 
“ The Natives of Virginia, of this shell [conk] also make round 
tablets of about four inches diameter which they polish as smooth 
as the other [ peakj, and sometimes they etch or grave thereon 
Circles, Stars, a Half-Moon, or any other figure suitable to their 
fancy.” Thus from these early authorities it becomes evident 
that the Swastika figure drawn by White may antedate many 
years each and every engraved figure of like character from the 
mounds. In fact, all the more elaborate of these tablets, bearing 
spirals, circles, volutes, etc., show every evidence of having been 
laid out and engraved with metallic instruments such as com- 
passes, scissors or knives,—the use of which enabled the natives 
to execute more artistic work, and to make them in. more accu- 
rate lines, than those of an earlier date. This is also true of the 
wampum industry, which under the influence of Europeans, 
reached its greatest height about the middle of the 17th century 
when the Indians worked with better tools, and as we are informed 
by Roger Williams did much better work. 
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The engraved shell with Swastika, circles and dots, figured 
by Dr. Thomas Wilson in his work on the Swastika (Report U. 
S. Museum 1894, Fig. 238. p. 880), as well as the engraved 
Fulgur (piate 10), resembling statue of Buddha, presents nothing 
really antagonistic to the foregoing remarks. The “ Big Toco 
Mound,” in Tennessee, where these tablets were discovered, cor- 
responds to the site of the “Overhill Cherokee” town of Tom 
motley on Timberlake’s Map of 1762, and I believe with Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas (12th Ann. Rpt. B. of E., p. 803) that these must 
be attributed to the Cherokees probably of the previous century. 
In one of the mounds on the site of the Cherokee town of Chil- 
howey was found a perforated iron chisel, which from its position 
when discovered was evidently the centre pendant of a string of 
shell-beads. In another in same vicinity, corresponding to the 
town of Sittacoo, interred with the remains of a child, were found 
four copper sieigh bells or rattles, together with shell ornaments 
and pottery of the natives. The Buddha fizure is probably in- 
tended to represent the god Kiwassa, Oke or Cakeres, as he was 
variously termed by the Algonkin tribes of the coast. Some of 
these tribes amalgamated with the Cherokees as early as 1623, 
hence the survival of some Algonquian customs as well as lan- 
guage among that nation. John White illustrates the god 
Kiwassa in plate xxi of Harriot’s work. It reveals the figure in 
nearly the same Buddha-like position as that on the tablet, with 
clout, beads, etc. It is possible that the same god, dressed in 
Indian garb, is represented on the copper human figure plates 
from the Etowah mound, Georgia John Smith (Arbers Smith, 
p. 75) says: “In their temples they haue his image euill 
favoured caured and then painted and adorned with chaines, 
copper and beads; and covered with a skin, in such a manner as 
the deformity may well suit such a god” Lawson also informs 
us (Hist. of Carolina, p. 285-6): ‘That at the corn dance 
among the Carolina Indians—the one when the harvest is ended— 
the old men in order to encourage the young men to labor 
stoutly in planting their maize, set up a sort of idol in the field, 
attired in the customary habit of an Indian, with string of wam- 
pum about its neek.” These extracts prove that the principal 
god of these Indians was dressed as displayed on the tablet and 
copper-plates, and would lead us to infer that they were badges 
of the priests. But even if the shell gorgets incised with the 
Swastika are post Columbian there is no reason to doubt their 
aboriginal workmanship and art, for we are told by the same 
early authorities that it was a monopoly that the English could 
not compete with on account of time required to work the hard 
material. To assign these designs, however, to esoteric or my- 
thologic uses isa mistake, and would lead one to believe that the 
Indian possessed no practical nature in anything he did. The 
value of “four buck skins,” demanded for the best gorgets, 
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proves his business sense as well as his eminently practical 
nature, I believe with Prof. Holmes, that they are part of his 
decorative art work, which necessarily began with simple lines, 
and were not any more symbolical to the maker, than the finger- 
nail indentation, or the “ pie-crust” impression of the thumb, also 
appearing upon the clay vessels of the native American potter. 
The information given by Beverly, that “ Badges of Silver,* 
Copper or Brass,” were ordered to be made for presentation to 
the Indians by the Assembly of Virginia, has never been men- 
tioned by any archzologist in connection with the discoveries 
of those remarkable copper objects from various mounds. The 
statement therefore deserves the unbiassed consideration of 
those interested, and further research should be made into the 
archives relating thereto. If same were made and distributed 
with the designs modeled after Indian tribal marks or types, 
as Beverly seems to hint and as some of the copper objects 
seem to indicate, a similar origin might account for some of 
the copper objects in repoussé work found associated’‘with the 
shell tablets, for both seemingly belong to the same epoch. 
The eagle effigy in copper, dug from a mound near Peoria, 
Illinois, by Major Powell, may have come from the pack of a 
trader. It was this very object found ina grave with glass 
beads—a combination that first aroused a doubt in Major 
Powell’s mind (12th Ann. Rpt. B. of E., p. 39) as to the great 
antiquity of some of the mounds. The eagle effigy similar to 
the above, and enough like it to have been made by the same 
hand, together with the copper plates in repoussé work dis- 
covered in mound C of the Etowah group, Ga., gives us testi- 
mony to the same effect, in bearing marks of metallic tools, as 
well as repairs made by riveting cracked and broken parts. 
The same origin may account for the brass plates of the Tooka- 
batchas referred to by Prof. Thomas in his Shawnees in Pre- 
Columbian Times (Amer. Anthropologist, vol. 4, p. 248-9). 
The same might also be said of the large copper plates found 
by Mr. Clarence B. Moore in the Port Royal Mound, Fila., 
which bear in the same stamped work the conventional birds’ 
heads, in each corner, copied after those on the shell tablets,— 
in fact, European work made to resemble Indian designs.f 
However this may all be, there is a grave doubt about the 





* Since this paper was written I am informed by Mr. Philip A., Bruce Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, that in their Soc’ety’s collection there is a badge-like medal of silver in 
ornamental repousse work. Itisstated that it was presented to the Potomac Indians about the 
tume of James II. This badge is about one and one-half inches in its largest diameter, and. is 
quite ornamental. On its obverse are the words ‘ Patomeckes,’” on the reverse “‘ Yr King of.”’ 


* The shell gorgets, incised with four birds’ heads, issuing from each side of acentral square 
composed of three or more lines with looped corners, "thus making the Swastika, are the most 
interesting of the series so far discovered. Dr Holmes in his ‘Art in Shells,”’ suggests that 
either the Ivory-billed woodpecker, swan or Heron was represented, but prefers ‘the first, which 
has been generally accepted He may be right, but another bird impresses himself on my 
mind, and he meets the drawing as averaged up from the different tablets fully as well as the 
others; that one being the King-bird (Tyrranica Carolinensis)—a bird, favorably regarded by 
all the Indians on account of his courage. Roger Williams (Key, chap. xv) saysof him: ‘“Sa- 
chem; a little Bird about the bignesse of a swallow, or lesse, to which the Indians give that 
nane because of its Sachem or Prince like courage and command over greater Birds, that a man 
shall often see this small Bird pursue and vanquish and put to flight the crow and other Birds 
farre bigger than itselfe.”’ 
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aboriginal workmanship on all these copper objects, whether 
in repoussé, incised, or in stencil,—a doubt which does not 
effect the shell-gorgets. The personal exploit marks, from 
which the Swastika probably took its birth in eastern North 
America, are simply emblematic signs of personality. These 
marks, whether tattooed on the individual or otherwise, must 
have been often noticed in the colonial days, but are very sel- 
dom mentioned. That they were in evidence among our early 
settlers, and emblematic of the individual or his deeds, without 
regard for the clan system and totem of the nation, every con- 
veyance of land dated in the 17th century bears witness. It is 
also quite evident from the constancy and frequency of the 
same mark, delineated by the same hand, on various deeds, 
that these marks were regarded by the grantor and grantee in 
much the same light as we regard our own sign manual to-day. 

Sir William Johnson is the earliest authority I have been, 
so far, able tc find, that refers to this custom of the Indians. 
He writes to Arthur Lee, Esqr., of Virginia, in 1777 (Doct. 
Hist. N. Y., vol. 4, p. 437): ‘‘ The figures which they affix to 
deeds have led some to imagine that they had characters or a 
alphabet. The case is this, every Nation is divided into cer- 
tain number of Tribes, of which some have three, as the Turtle, 
Bear & Wolfe, to which others add the Snake, Deer, &c,, each 
of these Tribes form a Little community within the Nation, 
and as each has its peculiar symbol, so each Tribe has the 
peculiar Badge from whence it is deriominated, and a Sachem 
of each Tribe being a necessary party toa fair conveyance, 
such Sachem affixes the mark of the tribe thereto, which isnot 
that of a particular family (unless the whole tribe is so deemed) 
but rather as the public seal of a corporation.” 

These remarks concerning the Iroquois customs of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years ago, refer to the clan system of that 
nation so well explained by Morgan in his‘ Houses and House 
Life of the American Aborigine(c” ontrib. to N. A. Eth., vol. 4) 
The remarks will apply to other nations as the same clan sys- 
tem prevailed among the Algonkin tribes (see Heckweler’s 
Indian Nations, Phila. 1876, pp. 253, 4). Toskiel (Mission of 
the United Brethren, p. 23, 1894) remarks on the custom in 
vogue among the Delawares in his time. “If any treaty of 
peace, contract or commercial papers are required to be de- 
livered to Europeans, signed by their Chiefs or Councellors, 
they never do it themselves, but get others to subscribe their 
name. Then each puts his mark to his name, which is often 
nothing but a crooked line or a cross, sometimes a line in the 
form of a turkey’s foot, a tortoise or some other creature.” 
Loskiel probably referred to those able to read and write, which 
many of those of whom he speaks, were able to do in his day, 
but preferred the old customs of the tribe. The quotation 
also showsthat the Delawares in affixing the “turkey” or “tur- 
tle or some other creature,” adhered to their tribal symbol in 
some cases. That the Indians did not always follow this cus- 
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tom, but affixed their own personal marks or whatever else 
suited their own taste and convenience has been also referred 
to by Sir William Johnson in the letter before mentioned. For 
instance, when interpreting a deed of 1726, a copy of which 
had been sent him, he remarks :—“All the natives of the Con- 
fedcy [ Five Nations ] did not subscribe it, and those chiefs that 
did, neglected to pay due regard[to] their proper symbols, 
but signed agreeable to fancy, of which I have seen other in- 
stances, altho’ the manner I have mentioned is the most au- 
thentic and agreeable to their orig! practice.” 

It is believed that Johnson is partly right and partly wrong 
in the above statement, and that the chiefs and other Indians 
when not employing the tribal symbol made their own partic- 
ular mark. That is, in most instances they did so, the excep- 
tion being, where a common Indian had no mark. This is the 
conclusion arrived at, in the examination of many original deeds 
so signed by members of the Algonquian family in the 17th 
century. ‘ Cockenoe-de-Long Island,” for instance,an Indian 
whose career I have sketched at length from documentary 
sources—see John Eliott’sFirst Indian Teacher and Interpreter, 
Cockenoe-de-Long Island, 1876—who affixed his mark to more 
deeds and papers than any other Indian of his time known to 
me, invariably, on every original deed seen by me, used the 
letter A, thus indicating his own distinctive mark, although he 
could read and write. The reason for the choice being found 
in the fact that it was the first letter he learned from John 
Eliot, as well as the first letter of the Alphabet; otherwise it 
could present no particular significance. 

Some of the ‘best examples, as well as the most varied of 
these personal marks, for none as far as we can learn, show any 
tribal or clan symbolism, appear upon the Indian deed dated 
July 1oth, 1757, for Staten Island or Eguahous (Dutch notation); 
Aquehonga (English notation); Achwowangcu (German of Zeis- 
berger); “high steep bank” to Hendrick Van der Capellen the 
Ryssel, and signed by the hereditary owners on the land ot 
Wearhinnis Conwee, at the Hespatingh “hill place,” near Hack- 
ensack in New Netherlands. This deed is preserved in the 
archives of the State at Albany, N. Y.; but can be seen and 
studied nearly as well in the copy printed with fac-simile marks 
in the Colonial History of N. Y., vol 14, pp. 393-4. These 
marks evidently represented something to the Indians that 
made them ; in fact, may be intended as a hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation of their own names,* as the possible interpretation 
of some would seem to indicate. 

The remarks on each mark will be brief as the limits of this 
paper will not warrant extended comments, as it is intended as 
only a preliminary study of a very interesting branch of Amer- 
ican archeology. 








*Mallery (roth Annual Rpt. B. of E., p. 611) says: ‘‘The several tribal designations for 
Sioux, Arapaho, Cheyenne, etc., are their emblems precisely as the star-spangled flag is that of 
the United States, but there is no intrinsic symbolism in them. So the designs for individuals, 
when not merely translations of their names, are emblematic of their family, totems or personal 
distinctions, and are no more symbols than are the distinctive shoulder straps of an army efficer.”’ 
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Taking them in order Waerhinnis Couwee of Hespatingh 
makes his ‘““marks” [sic | both as grantor and witness with slight 
variation, as represented in figure 1. This mark, without the 
arrow addition occurs on other Algonquian deeds of about the 
same period, but from the exactness with which some are drawn 
they are undoubtedly copied from the letter W. His name 
signifies “the waving pine-tree ;’’ and the marks therefore may 
indicate the sharp needles of the pine, while the arrow may 
have been the mark of a vanquished foe. The mark of Necktan 
of Hackingsack as under figure 2,is asimple Greek cross. Sir 
William Johnson says: “Theyfrequently make use of a cross 
when they subscribe an ordinary deed, after the example of 
the illiterate among us.” 


Saccis, or Sackis (P’sakses “a bird’’) Sachem of Tappaan, as 
given under figure 3, affixes a pair of oblique or St. Andrew’s 
crosses. Among some trihes in the west such characters have 
a definite meaning, but it is 

' 2 38 #€ £ © probable that they mean noth- 
\ XP+X \°s°X Sy ing whatever as made here. 
“ rS Mattenouw of Hespatingh 

§ 


as in the curious figure under 





i. 4, also affixes his mark both 


7 ¢ ¢ #& 
C ( Xwwst Grofe as grantor and witness. The 


2. 4% 1 ”7 figure may represent his name 
x far) x xx Pa he overtakes (Vattannau )i.e., 
one caught, and the other not 
yet taken. Among the Iro- 
quois, however, a similar fig- 
ure was once the emblem of 
the Potato gens. It also resem- 
bles some of the western time-counts. 


Taghkoppeuw of Tappaan, as represented by figure 5, makes 
use of the double Tomahawk figure, to which I have already 
alluded, as having been seen by White in Virginia. TZaghkop- 
peuw ( Tohkupunneau) “he bindeth up.” In the Ojibwa, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. J. Hoffman (7th Ann. Rpt. B. of E., p. 186-7),a 
similar figure in the Medé record represents a woman, which 
shows that characters made by one set of people have a differ- 
ent meaning. Among others, Zemere of Gueghkongh, affixes 
the curious decorative figure given under 6, which may repre- 
sent almost anything that fancy might dictate, in the absence 
of actual knowledge of what was the intent of {the maker. 
Temere is possibly an abbreviation of Zemenend “ the affable,” 
so often mentioned as a chieftain’s name in the Legends of the 
Lenni Lenapé, as translated by Dr. Brinton. Weertsjan of 
Hackingsack, as will be observed under figure 7, makes two 
curved upright lines, one of which resembles, if it is not acu- 
ally, the letter C. Weertsjan has a decided Dutch appearance 
and sound owing to its notation in that language, but still it 











MARKS FROM AN INDIAN DEED OF 
STATEN ISLAND. 
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may be the Algonquian Weenishean “he surrounds or encom- 
passes.” 

Kekinghamme or Kekinghauwe of Hackingsack, as his, name 
is varied, affixes the figure 8, an oblong cross with notes at the 
intersections. ‘“ He hath found it” (Kahkenauwe ) is the signifi- 
cation of his appellation. 

The mark of Wewetackamen of Hackingsack, as under figure 
g, is a character sometimes employed by Algonkin tribes to in- 
dicate the trail of a serpent along a path. It is doubtful 
whether it has the same meaning here. The centre line divia- 
ing the zigzag may indicate his name “much divided.”’ 


THE TABLET FROM LONG ISLAND. 


Minquasacking of Hackingsack, as in figure 10, affixes the 
conventional figure of a vanquished foe, 1. e., a headless human 
figure, so often occurring in aboriginal photographs. Sir Will- 
iam Johnson says of the Iroquios: ‘They delineate bodies 
without heads to express scalps.” In my collection of 
Long Island relics, now in the possession of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, there is a unique stone tablet 
which is very accurately represented in the above cut. The 
“vanquished foe’ is 
engraven on both sides 
of the tablet, and six- 
teen tally marks on its 
edges probably indi- 
cates the number van- 
quished. Minguas-ack- 
ing seems to denote 
“in the Mingua (Sus- 
quehanna Indians) 
country.” Hewas per- 
haps a Minqua adopt- 
ed into the Hacking- 
sacks. 

Mintamesseeuw Sa- 
chem of Gueghkongh, 
as under figure II, 
affixes a trophy-like 
emblem of a Toma 
hawk, Shield and Arrow. His name signifies “corn-cut-with-a- 
knife.” 

Teringh or Terineke of Queghkongh, as under figure 12, 
affixes the same mark both as grantor and witness. It isa 
cross figure bearing circles instead of being gammated, and in 
that respect resembles the ogee Swastika. His name signifies 
“the crane” ( Zarecke. ) 

Acchipoor Sachem and Chief Warrior (sic, of the tribes unit- 
ng in the conveyance) as in figure 13, is represented by two 
crossed arrows, giving possibly the emblem of war, as two ar- 
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rows tied with a snake’s skin was equivalent toa declaration of 
seer The arrow and bow are common marks on many Indian . 
deeds. 

Oratam, Sachem of Hackingsack, as witness only, affixes 
figure 14. This is the ring cross, so often occurring in native 
American art and elsewhere; this figure, however,.differs 
slightly in having a division in one of the segments. His name 
signifies “always the same.” 

Pennikeck, Sachem of Hackingsack, as a witness affixes 
figure 15,which resembles the familiar hour-glass figure of 
many Algonquian pictographs. In this instance, asit is drawn 
rather irregular it may indicate his name “ the falling-house.” 

Keghtackaan Sachem ot Tappaan, as witness, make the dec- 
orative figure given under figure 16. 

Keghtackeean Sachem of Haverstroo, as under figure 17, 
affixes what seems to be two letter D’s facing each other con- 
nected by an irregular line. Still the intent may have been to 
represent two bows shooting at each other. These last two 
Sachems seem to have names alike, the main elements of which 
denote something “ mild” or “ gentle.” 

It will be observed that some of these marks are fully as 
elaborate and were as difficult to originate as the Swastika, while 
others are moreso. How muchof this artis due to contact with 
the whites, for the Indians were great copyists, it is difficult to 
judge. The Dutch of the same period, especially those unable 
to read or to write, used some very elaborate marks, among 
which was the Swastika (Col. Hist. N.Y.,vol. 1. p. 195) and other 


cross-like figures. 





RECENT EUROPEAN ARCHZOLOGY, 


BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Palaeolithic Finds. M.Thieullen, a member of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, tried to persuade the Society last 
winter that he had diseovered an abundance of human objects in 
the glacial drift of Northern France, and that they represented 
the customary tools and weapons of the earliest man. The 
Society were not convinced by his demonstrations and persisted 
in believing that the specimens were merely natural forms, vaguely 
simulating man’s handiwork. M. Thieullen has published at his 
own expense a handsome memoir, freely illustrated, in order to 
defend his position. 

The Palaeolithic Age. In the picturesque valley of the river 
Vesdre, in Belgium, some interesting cave explorations were con- 
ducted last year by M. Tihon, who reports about them in the 
“Annals of the Archeological Society” of Brussells. From a 
single one of the caves he was lucky enough to take out 2,300 
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dressed flints. They belonged to palzolithic times and were 
‘ associated with bones of the reindeer and the mammoth. More- 
over, he found one human femur, which had the peculiar con- 
formation of those unearthed in the celebrated cavern of Spy, and 
therefore was considered to testify to the presence of what is 
called the “Neanderthaloid race,” which, it is perhaps needless to 
say, is regarded as the nearest a “ missing link” yet found be- 
tween man and the highest anthropoid ape. 

This discovery has revived the discussion between French 
and Belgian archzologists as to the geologic date to be assigned 
the oldest human relics in that part of Europe. The French are 
positive that, whenever it was, it was during a period when the 
climate of Northern France was semi-tropical ; when the rhino- 
ceros, the elephant, the hippopotamus and other tauna of the tor- 
rid zone found congenial abiding place where now the chilly gales 
of the channel penetrate the tourist. Their bones, in intimate 
association with chipped stones, are held to prove this. The 
Belgian antiquaries do not discover any such association in their 
horizon, and seem to think that because they do not, the French 
discoverers must be mistaken in their observations ; that, in other 
words, the association of the bones of a tropical fauna with the 
flints is due toa later admixture of two deposits widely asunder 
inage. Everything depends, therefore, on the Freneh establish- 
ing beyond doubt that such strata as those at Abbeville, were of 
primary and not of secondary deposition. Up to the present 
time this has not been accomplished so clearly as to disperse all 
doubts. Our American archeologist, Mr. Henry C. Mercer, 
who examined the strata in that locality, informs me that their 
relative positions are by no means striking to the eye, and that 
the bones are scattered helter-skelter through the gravels. 

Another point on which the French lay much stress, and 
about which their Belgian friends harbor grave doubts, is that 
the shape or type of a worked flint can determine its chronolog- 
ical relations. Thus M. de Mortillet will pick up a chipped stone 
and say: “This is palzolithic, and belongs to the Chellean 
epoch,” or “to the Mousterian,” as the case may be. Not only 
do they claim this true for France, but for the world at large, and 
specimens from Egypt or Central America will be assigned to 
epochs in the same summary fashion, 

Now, there is no doubt that if one thoroughly and patiently 
studies the industries of any one primitive tribc, having a good 
run of material to work on, he will come to learn certain peculi- 
arities of it, trifling but characteristic details, belonging to it 
alone and not recurring amony its nearest neighbors. He will 
thus be enabled to siy with entire confidence of many a speci- 
men that it was orwas not manufactured by that tribe. Not in- 
deed, of all, but of a large number. 

This is also true ofa given “ culture horizon.” For example, 
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one who has thoroughly studied the art of the seven semi-civil- 
ized nations of Mexico at the time of the conquest cannot be 
deceived by any “Asiatic” or other examples attributed to it. 

To this extent the French are unquestionably correct in 
claiming that the type indicates the age. 

Northern Limit of Palaeolithic Man. It is generally con- 
ceded that no remains of palzolithic man have been found in 
Scandinavia or Denmark, Scotland or Rucsia. The climate in 
those regions was too cold forhim. How far north did his wand- 
erings extend? 

The industrious antiquary, Dr. Kriz of Prague, in a series 
of excellent works and doings, has shown that our species first 
visited the area of what is now known as Morovia at the begin- 
ning of the glacial period. This early man knew fire, but not 
pottery and had no domestic animals. He was very human and 
liked to attract the eyes of the fair sex by painting himself red 
and stringing shells around his neck. He was a trifle of an 
artist and perhaps religiously inclined, as he chiselled pieces of 
bone into various shapes, probably as mascots. He was not 
“ Neanderthaloid,” but had a firm, well-developed chin, as two 
lower maxillaries testify. 

Whence came he? Not from France, thinks Dr. Kriz, nor 
from the south of Europe, but for a number of reasons, from 
somewhere in or beyond Siberia. The thought is close that he 
may have been an American, frozen out by the rapidly advancing 
glaciation of his native land, dissatisfied with Siberian life, mak 
ing for himself a home in placid Morovia, where ten thousand 
years later his descendants were to seek again the old New 
World and evangelize their long-separated cousins ! 

Very interesting discoveries have been made within the last 
few years in the Hartz mountains, an excellent report upon 
which trom the pen of Dr. Blasius has just appeared Beitrige 
zur Anthropologie Braunschweigs, 1898. Two or three cav- 
erns have been carefully excavated, bringing to light chipped 
flints, worked bones, and hammers, along with bones of various 
extinct animals of the “ reindeer period.” Especially in one, the 
“New Baumann” cavern, is the deposit so stratified that scarcely 
a doubt arises that it has remained undisturbed since defore the 
last glacial period, (if we accept the hypothesis of repeated gia- 
cial action) or preglacial. 

These, and some remains from a turf deposit in Weimar, of 
about the same geologic age, indicate the nor hern limit of palzeo- 
- lithic man in Europe, according to the latest researches. They 
tend to establish the view that at the beginning of the “ great 
Ice Age” man, as we knew him, with his present faculties and 
wants, was present on European soil. 

The Prehistoric Art of Europe. Every one interested in the 
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history of the fine arts should put aside about eight dollars to 
buy the admirable book of Dr. Hoernes, published this year 1n 
Vienna, entitled Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europe 
Even if he do not read German, the numerous illustrations will 
prove instructive enough for the money. Its over 700 large oc- 
tavuo pages are devoted to protraying the history of fine art in 
Europe, beginning at the beginning and ending when history be- 
gins, about 500 B C. 

The introduction contains some suggest vereflections on the 
evolution of the esthetic arts in general and their relatiun to the 
development of civilization. Unlike many other anthropologists, 
Dr. Hoernes maintains, and certainly with justice, that the taste 
for fine art, the esthetic sense, belongs to man in all places and 
ayes, to the primitive cannibal as well as to the modern esthete. 
All the arts he teaches have been cultivated by all tribes and na- 
tions ; but in widely different degrees, one always more than che 
others. Thus, this art became, at the time and place, the pr n- 
cipal vehicle of the esthetic feelings and occupied a guiding or 
“hegemonic” position with reference to the others. For ex- 
ample, in the Middie Ages, architecture overshadowed all other 
arts, and developed itself to such a degree that its creations 
have never since been paralleled. 

Dr. Hoernes commences with the art products of the oldest 
stone age, and is very full upon the bronzes, carved figures, pot- 
tery and plastic productions of the pile-dwellers, early Greece, 
Italy and the Hallstatt necropolis. For a long time to come this 
must remain an indispensable work of reference to the student 
of European archeology. 

The publication of thiscostly volume is but one of many evid- 
ences of the zeal with which pre-historic archeology is cultivated 
in Europe. There are so many local societies and journals de- 
voted to it on that continent that one despairs of keeping in- 
formed except through abstracts and reviews. This assures one 
great satisfaction ;—that is, if an explorer does make a discovery 
of importance he is sure of a large audience and prompt recog- 
nition. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


















THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
BY CHAS. W. SUPER. 


One of the problems to the solution of which comparative phil- 
ologists have, during the the last five or six decades, given much 
thought is, Where was the original home, the birth-place, so to 
speak, of the Aryan race? What part of the earth’s surface did 
it occupy before it split up into the several branches that still 
point to a primitive unity? Investigators, though working with 
the same data, have reached widely different conclusions, some 
fixing the starting point in central Asia, others in different parts 
of Europe, and a few even in northern Africa. Closely related 
to this question and indeed constituting a part of it, is the inquiry 
into the civilization attained by the undivided people. What 
advances had they made on the road to their subsequent pre- 
dominating position among the races of the earth while they 
yet spoke the undivided language that subsequently sent out the 
eight or more different shoots in which are preserved all that we 
know, or think we know, of the mother-tongue. Into the ans- 
wers that have been given so much that is subjective has from 
the very nature of the case entered that they differ widely from 
each other. Max Miller, who represents the poetic extreme, 
pictures the primitive people as living an idyllic life, free not 
only from many of the ills that afflict our over-wise and hyper- 
reflective age, but likewise as endued with some moral qualities 
that subsequently almost vanished from the earth, and as prac- 
tising virtues that have rarely guided the relations of their de- 
scendants to each other. He says among other things: “ It 
should be observed that most of the terms connected with chase 
and warfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, while words 
connected with more peaceful occupations belong generally to 
the common heirloom of the Aryan language. All the Aryan 
nations had led a long life of peace before they separated, and 
their language had acquired individuality and nationality as each 
colony started in search of new homes—new gene ations form- 
ing new terms connected with the warlike and adveturous life of 
their onward migrations. Hence it is that not only Greek and 
Latin, but all the Aryan languages have their peaceful words in 
common, and hence it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
warlike expressions.” It is safe to say that the distinguished 
professor will find few among the more recent investigators to 
agree with this main contention. The theory of evolution is 
against him; the whole history of the human race contradicts 
him; and much that he sees in the primitive stock of Aryan 
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words, no one else who has studied them at first hand, has been 
able to discover. Itis an attempt, albeit an unconscious at- 
tempt, to clothe the exploded myth of a Golden Age with the 
garment of modern science. The other extreme—and we may 
call it that of plain prose—is represented by the late Victor 
Hehn in his important work on domesticated plants and animals.* 
He undoubtedly came much nearer the actual facts. He makes 
it exceedingly probable that the primitive Aryans before their 
dispersion and perhaps for a long time afterwards, advanced but 
little above the lowest stages of social progress; in short they 
were hardly any more than savages, such as are still found in 
many parts of the earth. 

It is a well established fact that while Europe was yet almost 
unknown or at least buried in the obscurity of the prehistoric 
age, the regions about the lower course of the Euphrates and 
Tigris and a large portion of the Nile valley were the seats of an 
advanced civilization. The arts and sciences flourished, com- 
merce to different lands was carried on, systematic governments 
had been established, and literature was cultivated. In fact, it 
is probable that the whole of western Asia was covered with an 
advanced culture, centuries before the faintest beginnings had 
been made on the opposite shores of the Aegean, assuming that 
it occupied its present site. 

The most important of the recent writers, if not the very 
latest, who has discussed the relation of the Aryan to this earlier 
civilization, is Rudolph von Ihering, the celebrated writer on 
Roman law. In an incomplete posthumous work edited by Victor 
Ehrenberg entitled ‘“ Vorgeschichte der Indoeuropaer,” the 
learned author discusses in a new and original way a number of 
problems in such a manner as to throw light on this interesting 
question. Von Ihering says that he was led to write this book 
by the desire to find out what the Romans had devised for them- 
selves in their political system, what they had inherited and what 
modifications they had made in the inheritance. He thinks that 
owing to their tenacious adherence to ancient customs these peo- 
ple were particularly well suited to afford an insight into the re- 
motest timcs. Some of his conclusions it is here proposed to 
lay before the reader. 

The primitive Aryans dwelt in a hot climate. Their cloth- 
ing was scant, consisting only of an apron. They began their 
migration from their original seats early in March. They were 
unacquainted with agriculture. They were very numerous. 
They were a settled, pastoral people, had no cities, did not know 
the use of metals, and their legal system was on the lowest plane. 
The starting point was the region lying on the northern slopes 
of the Hindoo-Koosh mountains. Contrary to the view defended 





_ , *Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Uebergang ncch Griechenland und Italien so 
wie in das uebrige Europa. Berlin, 1894. 
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by a majority of the historians of antiquity, von Ihering 
stoutly maintains that the European made Europe, not vice 
* versa. One of the leading questions which he tries to answer 
is, What is the ultimate cause that gave the European such a 
different character from his brother who remained behind in 
Asia? Yethe is not always consistent in his answers, for in 
several passages he lays great stress on the transforming power 
of habitat : so that he not only seems to believe that the Eu- 
ropean made Europe, but that Europe made the European. 
The truth of the matter is that in such a case we have to do 
with forces the strength of which no man can estimate, and it 
isnot surprising that our author is not always sure of his 
ground. How different the history of South and Central 
America would have been if it had fallen into the hands of the 
English instead of the Spanish! The English people found 
themselves settled in an island that had not a single first-class 
harbor, and yet they have become the greatest sea-faring peo- 
ple on the globe. It is not the whole truth to say that they 
were compelled by the exigencies of their situation to become 
a commercial people. It is probable that if the English had 
settled the Iberian peninsula and the Spanish had occupied 
Great Britain, the history of the two nations would have been 
substantially the same, but that of the respective countries 
widely different. 

Von Ihering maintains that the great change in the original 
character of the Aryan took place in what he calls his second 
home. This second home he locates in the region between 
the mouths of the Volgaand the Don, Here his dreamy, apa- 
thetic and unpractical character as exemplified by the Indic 
and Iranic people of history was transformed into the ener- 
getic, restless and enterprising nations that spread over West- 
ern and Southern Europe. This region was, however, not a 
vacant wilderness ; it was inhabited by a people who were til- 
lers of the soil, and who had in other respects made the first 
steps on the road toward civilization. When the westward- 
moving Aryans came upon this vast plain they subjugated its 
inhabitants and reduced them to serfdom. This milder form 
of slavery, Tacitus found still in existence among the Germans. 
Here the new comers, partly from choice and partly from ne- 
cessity, adopted a more settled life and became likewise tillers 
of the soil. More system was also introduced into the mili- 
tary affairs of the conquerors and another step forward was 
taken. The agriculture that he learned was, however, of the 
most primitive sort. He had not yet acquired the use of iron, 
and his plow was wholly of wood As anitmals had not yet 
been domesticated, at least for draught, man and wife drew 
the primitive implement. Ihering finds proof of this in the 
Latin con-jux (Gr. zeugos, a yoke of oxen), and jug-um, which 
words and their congeners are to be taken i a literal, not in a 
figurative sense. Here he differs, “ toto ccelo,” from those com- 
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parative philologists who see a metaphor in almost every prim- 
itive word. In these terms, then, we have a reminiscence of 
the wooden yoke, by means of which the simple wooden plow 
was originally drawn by two human beings. 

In this Indo-European community, land was held in com- 
mon, a form of ownership that still prevails to some extent in 
Germany and quite extensively in Russia. On the contrary, 
among the Greeks and Romans no trace of it has yet been 
discovered. Slavery, likewise, as it existed in Greece and 
Italy, was a modification of the early serfdom, made neces- 
sary by the institution of private property. Yet certain cere- 
monies, partly juridic. partly religious, practiced to the latest 
times, were survivals of earlier customs that arose in the com- 
munistic period. 

In determining the order in which the various branches de- 
parted from their second home, Ihering is guided by the prob- 
ability that the first goers having the choice of territory would 
make the shortest journey. The Greeks and Romans accord- 
ingly remained the briefest time in their original European 
abode, the Greeks departing first, the Italians next. These 
were followed by the Kelts, who were compelled to go farther 
westward. The Germans were still later. As the portion of 
territory which they were forced to occupy was inferior in 
quality and productiveness to that which their predecessors 
had taken possession of, they were restless and tried to better 
themselves. For this reason they were the most unruly of the 
peoples of Europe, not by nature, as has been often affirm- 
med, but by necessity. As they were continually trying to im- 
prove their condition, we find them making inroads into almost 
all parts of Europe except the northeastern. While the other 
peoples of the Aryan stocks were in a measure content with 
their lot, the soil and climate of their new habitat, the Ger- 
mans were not. 

The last branch to leave their second home was the Slavs, 
in fact they can hardly be said to have left it at all. They 
simply extended its boundaries in the direction of least resist- 
ance. They are the most conservative, apathetic. and servile 
of the people of Europe, for the simple reason that in virtue 
of their geographical position and the direction of their ex- 
pansion they were to a large extent freed from the necessity 
of driving out earlier occupants. Nearly half of Ihering’s 
volume is devoted to an examination of Semitic civilization 
and the underlying causes of its peculiarities. There is room 
here to call attention to but one ortwomore points. Heholds 
that the oldest inhabitants of the Mesopotamian regions were 
originally mountaineers who descended into and séttled in the 
plains below. With the conservatism that is so prominent a 
trait in the character of primitive people they endeavored to 
preserve their ancestral mode of worship so far as possible. 
As their sanctuaries had been built on nigh places before their 
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descent into the fluvial regions, they constructed artificial hills 
below, the stagings of which were feeble imitations of the 
rocky sides of their native hills. 

The author’s explanation of the origin of the Sabbath is 
also, I believe, original. Reasoning from the well established 
fact that the Babylonians reckoned according to the duodeci- 
mal system twelve days would make a complete period. As 
their stupendous artificial structures, like those of the Egyp- 
tians, were constructed by laborers who were either actual 
slaves or subjugated peoples, it was a problem with their task- 
masters how to make their labor as profitable as possible. To 
this end a periodical day of rest was indispensable. One day 
in twelve was not sufficient, but one in six was found to yield 
the best results. The seventh or Sabbath thus became a day 
of rest from economic, not from religious motives. He citesa 
number of passages from the Pentateuch to prove that the 
Jews, who got their Sabbath from the Babylonians, regarded it 
solely as a day of rest, not asa day for worship. It wasa 
holiday, not a holy day, as the Christians afterwards made it. 
To keep the Sabbath holy is to refrain from labor. 

This book of Ihering’s is certainly one of the most sug- 
gestive that has for a long time been written on the theme of 
which it treats. Whether many of its hyputheses will receive 
the assent of competent judges remains to be seen. Unfortun- 
ately, itis incomplete. Had its distinguished author lived to 
finish his work he might have modified some of his views. 





THE BONES OF COLUMBUS. 


The Spaniards just now are wringing their hands at the idea of the 
ashes of Columbus falling intothe hands of the detested Yankees. The 
remains of the great discoverer lie buried in the choir of the cathedral at 
Havana. Thedead body of Columbus has been as restless as that of our 
own St. Bede. It has never been able to find a quiet resting place. 

The great sailor died at Valladolid, in Spain, on Ascension day, 1506. 
He expressed a wish to be buried in the island of San Domingo. Joannes‘ 
his wife, took incessant care of the dead body of her husband. She car- 
ried it about with her when she travelled, For three years the body was 
deposited in the church of San Francisco, in Valladolid, where it first found 
its resting place. In 1513 it was removed to Saville. There it remained for 
twenty-three years. The body was again disinterred and carried across 
the Atlantic. It found its next resting place in San Domingo, as Columbus 
had wished. When the island was ceded to France the bones were taken 
to Havana , and solemnly buried in the cathedral in January, 1796. What 
remained of the body was placed in an urn ina niche in the left wall of the 
chancel, and covered witha marble slab. 

Recently the inhabitants of San Domingo have claimed the bones of 
the discoverer of the new world still rest in their soil. The fact appears to 
be that when the bones were removed to Cuba the priests of San Domingo 
kept back half and hid them in the south of the sacrista of their cathedral. 
Here they were discovered in 1879. If the Spanish government again 
claim the ashes of Columbus. thes restless spirit of the explorer will have 
to return to Spain, for every inch of the territory which he presented to his 
adopted country will have passed from her rule, The Havanese will prob- 
ably, however, not surrender their principal relic withouta struggle.— 
Loudon Nems. 
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EDITORIAL. 
OUR NEW NEIGHBORS. 


American civilization has had many difficulties to contend 
with, but so far has been able to triumph over them. Herbert 
Spencer said in 1882: ‘“ The Americans can reasonably look 
forward to a time when they will have produced a civilization 
greater than any the world has known.” He, however, did not 
anticipate at that time that we would, before the century 
ended, be taking in, the islands of the sea on both sides, or 
that races which are counted as among the lowest would be 
numbered among our citizens. The question now is, what will 
be the effect upon our civilization? From acommercial stand- 
point the expansion of territory seems to be very fascinating, 
especially as the larger kingdoms, such as Russia, England and 
Germany, are seeking to take advantage of the changes which 
have occurred in the earth. Dismemberment has been threat- 
ened to China. Slices of territory have been sought for by the 
Czar of Russia; and monopoly of trade and the control of the 
railroads is sought for by other nations further away. Spain 
has shriveled to a fifth-rate power. America has taken rank 
among the frst. Every citizen feels proud of this, and the 
patriotism and unity of feeling are very gratifying. But civil- 
ization is as important as trade—it is, in fact, paramount. 

Missionary zeal has been awakened by the opportunity to 
Christianize the heathen nations situated in distant lands. 
This has been advocated so warmly, that it has eclipsed every 
interest at home. But has the assimilating of the diverse ele- 
ments in our own population advanced so far as to permit us 
to take the new work into our hands without providing for 
that which is*near by, but is liable to be forgotten? 

The populations of the islands of the sea must be consid- 
ered at the same time that we review the additions made to 
our territory.. We have taken Indians and negroes into our 
body politic and made them citizens since the war of the Re- 
bellion. We are now thinking of taking Cubans and the in- 
habitants of the Phillipine Islands, as well as those of Hawaii. 
Let us consider fora moment what elements are likely to be 
introduced. Cuba is first to be studied. What are plainly the 
elements of population here? If we go back to thetime of the 
discovery and read the descriptions given by Columbus we find 
that there was a “ ground race” there, which was allied to that 
in South America. The Arawacks were the aborigines; a 
poople who plied the sea in dug-outs, and “carried canes dried 
in the sun in place of weapons, and always went as naked as they 
came into the world.” “ Inall these islands there is no differ- 
ence in the appearance of the inhabitants, and none in their 
customs and language, for all understand each other.” In each 
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island there are many boats made of solid wood, quite nar- 
row, yet in length and shape similar to our two-bankers, but 
swifter in motion, and manned by oars only. Some of them 
are large, some small, and some of medium size; but most are 
larger than a two-banker rowed by eighteen men. 


‘The island was well populated and divided into a number 
of tribal areas, the names and locations of which have been 
preserved. Their villages consisted of ten or a dozen com- 
munal houses, built of perishable material. Stone structures 
are not mentioned. Thenatives were of medium stature, with 
narrow noses and large eyes. Artificiai deformation of the 
cranium is distinctly mentioned. 


“They were skilful boatmen, and there is ample evidence 
that their trading voyages extended to Yucatan, whence they 
brought wax and woven goods to the Bahamas, and to Florida, 
whence it is likely they obtained the gold which they had in 
small quantities. 


‘The conquest of Cuba occurred in 1514. In 1532 the first 
official census of the Indians took place. They then numbered 
only 4,500. Their destruction had been rapid, and they often 
killed themselves in groups of twenty or thirty at a time to 
escape capture and slavery. A few of their descendants, of 
mixed blood, are said to have survived until this century.” 

The population of Cuba after the discovery was not 
greatly improved for the importation of blacks from the coast 
of Africa took place even when the missionaries were declar- 
ing against the enslavement of the Indians. The Spanish 
have been the ruling class, but a specimen of their rule has 
been given to us during the pastfew years. No nation was 
ever benefitted by the Spanish rule. Whatever civilization has 
been introduced, it has always been that of the middle ages, 
a survival of feudalism which in Europe has long since passed 
away. Colonies were impoverished for the enrichment of the 
mother country. 


As to the Phillipines, we have to remember that they are 
8,000 miles from our coast in the torrid zone, where earth- 
quakes abound, where plagues peculiar to the hot climate pre- 
vail, where the inevitable tendency is tc sink into indolence 
and sensuality. Even if the opportunity is given for America 
to secure a new market for its produets, and for American citi- 
zens to find new places to which they may migrate, the ques- 
tion will be, ‘“‘ What will be the effect upon our eivilization? 


‘The following extracts are from an article by F. de P. Cas- 
tells, Guatemala, C. A., formerly agent of the British & For- 
ign Bible Society in the Phillipines: 

“The Phillipine Islands were taken possession ot by Spain 
in 1565, forty-four years after their discovery by Magellan. 
(The friars who came there endeavored to turn the natives into 
Romanists, and combined with the soldiers to establish Span- 
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ish authority.) The islanders of that time, far from being sav- 
ages, had already attained a considerable degree of culture, 
They believed in a Supreme God, the Creator of all things. 
whom they named Batha/a, and also in anumber of other invis- 
ible beings, called A/itas, whom they worshipped and sought 
to propitiate by the sacrifices offered in the temples by their 
priests and priestesses. They held commercial relations with 
the neighboring countries, and their political organization was 
fairly good, the supreme power being hereditary. They were 
masters of the musical art, and had a system of writing all 
their own. Inthe north monogamy prevailed, andthe women 
were respected.” 

In 1883 the population of the Phillipines was estimated at 











MANNER OF PLOWING IN THE PHILLIPINES, 


“nine millions.” Romanists, 7,000,000; Heathen, 1,300,000 
and Mohamedans, 700,000. Mohamedanism was introduced in 
the Fourteenth Century. The Chinese population is now 
about one hundred thousand. The native population is made 
up of the following: In the mountainous parts of the interior 
are the dwarfish Negritos, a people of the Papuan,* or New 
Guinea type. They are the aborigines of the country. The 
main population is made up of Malays, who are divided into 
two sections—the Tagalogs inhabiting the no hern portion of 


* Mr. C. Staniland Wake, whois authority on these subjects, says that the Negritos are ot 
Papuans, but Andpmanese. They are a short and small black race which seem to be scattered 
through various parts of Polynesia. They might be compared to the Dravidics of India. We 
call them the ground race because there is everywhere throughout Central Asia and Polynesia an 
inferior race like these which is regarded as the earliest and most primitive. They may be the 
suivivors of the pre-glacial and pre-Adamic race. A race which even preceded the Accadians, 
Finns, North American Indians, who belonged, some think, to the Turanian stock. 
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the archipeligo and the Visayas occupying the southern part. 
The seat of government is in Tuzon, and this is the largest and 
most populous of the islands. The Tagalogs are the best 
known of these people and have taken the lead in every re- 
spect. Among other people we see much licentiousness and 
drunkenness, witchcraft and idolatry, lying and stealing. They 
are grateful, sensitive and hospitable; have a most remarkable 
aptitude for the fine arts, and are “ the Italians of the East.” 
Though commonly accused of indolence, they are a great im- 
provement over all the other branches of the Malay race. 
Hardly a town is without its band of music, and they delight 
in using their talent in the service of their superstitions. The 
name Tagalog is a compound of Joga (by) or Talog (a river), 
meaning the settlers beside the river, to distinguish them from 
the aborigines, whom they drove to the interior. As to the 
language, Viwayan is spoken by about 2,000,000 people,Cebuans 
by some 400,000, Tagalog by 1,300,000, Vical (a dialect of the 
latter) by 325,000, Ilocans by 350,000, Pangasinan by 300,000, 
Pompango by 200,000. 

This negrito race is said to have occupied the islards undis- 
turbed 2,500 or 3,000 years ago, but they have remained the 
same, even through all the changes which have occurred. See 
figure on page 360. 

In culture they are very primitive, owning no fixed habita- 
tions, not tilling the soil, no pottery, and leading vagarant lives. 
Their clothing is merely a girdle. They have no musical instru- 
ments and no clubs. They occasionally use the blow-pipe, 
which some have borrowed from the Malays, but their chief 
weepon is the bow. This is about six feetlong. In discharging 
it they rest on one knee, and use the ‘‘ primary ” release, that 
bejyween the thumb and forefinger. Their arrows are well made 
and of three lengths. It is said that some tribes poison the tips, 
but this lacks confirmation. They are adepts in stone-throwing. 
and can readily kill birds, etc., in this way. 

As to the history of the islands, it is held by Dr. Brinton that 
there were three migrations and three periods. The earliest 
people were allied to the Dyaks of Borneo. They were a rude 
and savage people. The second migration was by a more cul- 
tured people and one acquainted with the alphabet. This occurred 
about 100 B.C. The third migration was as late as the 14th 
Century. At this time the Malays, who had mingled with 
Arabs and who had become Mohamedans, migrated into the 
southern archipelago and to the Sulu Islands. They were the 
dreaded pirates against whom the villagers set up their defenses 
in the form of watch-towers. Here then we have the races with 
which the islands were filled when the Spaniards began their 
voyages. The new ingredients have not very much improved 
the character of the people. They are made up of Spani-h, 
Chinese, and afew Japanese. It was held by Quatrefages and 
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others that a non-Aryan race, called “ Ind>-nesians,” a branch 
cf a pure white race which preceded the Aryan occupied por- 
tions of Borneo ata very early date, and some of them migra- 
ted to the Phillipines, but this is very doubtful. 

Quite a variety of dialects is spoken in the island, and it is 
interesting to see the farther we travel southward the clearer 
becomes their affinity to the Malays. When we reach Sulu, 
near Borneo, the fact becomes more apparent than ever, owing 
to the ancestors of the present people having come from the 
south by way of western Borneo, where we find the Malays in 
possession of all the waterways and the aborigines driven in- 
land, The three principal products of the island are sugar, 
hemp and tobacco. The quantitties exported annually are 
worth about twenty-five million dollars. The public revenue is 
equal to ten millions. 

It is from these items that the Catholic missions in Formosa, 
Tonquin and Southern China are maintained. From them the 
last Carlist of Spain received most of its funds. Observing the 
baneful effects of priestly domination, the liberal governments of 
Spain tried honestly to mendthings, but their schemes were al- 
ways defeated by the strong reactionary influence of the friars 
and their home supporters. 

The following are extracts from “ Yesterdays in the Philli- 
pines,” by Joseph Earle Stevens : 

“Do we wantthem? Dowe wanta group of 1,400 islands nearly 8,000 
miles from our wes ern shores, sweltering in the tropics, swept with ty- 
phoons and shaken with earthquakes? Do we want to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of protecting those islands from the powers of Europe or the 
East, and of standing sponsor for the nearly 8,000,000 native inhabitants 
that speak a score of different tongues and live on anything from rice to 
stewed grasshoppers? Do we want the task of civilizing this race, of open- 
ing up the jungle, of setting up officials in frontier, out-of-the-way towns 
who wont have been therea month before they will wish to return? Can 
werunthem? The Phillipines are hard material with which to make our 
first colonial experiment and seems to demand a different sort of treat- 
ment from that which our uational policy favors or hns had experience in 
givinff? Besides the peaceable natives occupying the accessible towns, 
the interiors of many of the islands are filled with aboriginal savages, who 
have never even recognized the ruleof Spain, who have never even heard 
of Spain, ana who still think they are possessors of the soil. Even on the 
coast itself are tribes of savages who cre almost as ignorant as their breth- 
ern in the interior, and only thirty miles from Manila are races of dwarfs 
that go without clothes, wear knee-bracelets of horse hair, and respect 
nothing save the junglein which they live. To the north are the Igorroahy 
to the south the Moros, and in between, scores of wild tribes that are ready 
to dispute possession.” 

Prof. Dean C. F. Worcester, in the Century magazine for 
September, says: 

“The Moros entered the Phillipines from Borneo at about 
the time of the Spanish discovery, before the conquest of Pala- 
wan was completed. They had their first serious collision with 
the Spanish troops. They forthwith began to organize forays 
against the Spanish and native towns. Their piratical expedi- 
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tions soon became annual events. For two and a half centuries 
this state of affairs continued. The delight of the grim Moslem 
warriors was to make prisoners of the Spanish priests and friars, 
toward whom they displayed the bitterest hatred. Near many 
of the more important Phillipine villages the traveler finds old 
stone towers. The village watch-tower was an impostant insti- 
tution; for day and night vigilant sentries turned their keen eyes 
sea-ward and watched for the approach of a fleet of the dreaded 
Moros and “ Malay pirate.’ These pirates dwelt near the 
Spanish town of Sulu, inhouses which were built over the water.” 

Thus we have in the Phillipines, structures resembling the - 
pre-historic Palafittes, or lake dwellings of Switzerland, and the 
old round towers of Sardinia and Great Britain. The first sug- 
gest the survival of the primitive villages of the sea-faring peo- 
ple, specimens of which we find in Siam, near Venzuela, and all 
over the globe. The towers suggest the survival of the defenses 
of the agricultural people which seem to have spread over the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe in pre-historic times. 
These primitive people were influenced by modern forms of re- 
ligion, which naturally made them hostile to one another. The 
Moros are Mohammedans and the fiercest kind of warriors; but 
the simple-minded Malays, who were heathen, have nominally 
been converted to the Roman Catholic religion. Spanish priests 
have oppressed them, but at the same time they converted them, 
but they defended their home villages by their own methods. 
We have the history of the struggles represented in their archi- 
tecture. The knotty problems of diverse population are revived 
by Prof. Worcester in the Octeber number of the Century. He 
says: “ The Cubans have not been the only subjects to suffer 
oppression. By a strange chance we have it in our power to 
strike off the shackles of ten mi lions of unfortunates,” 

What then areto do? Has not every crime against civiliza- 
tion in Cuba been duplicated in the Phillipines a hundred times ? 
Some of the priests have accomplished an immense amount of 
good; on the other hand, many of the parishes in the Phillipines 
are under friars who would not be allowed to hold such charge 
in any other country. Many of them are ignorant beyond be- 
lief, and are given over to open and brutish licentiousness and 
practice inhuman extortion. The inevitable result is the utter 
demoralization of the communities which they control, There 
exists a large class which has suffered from the friars’ wrongs that 
it is not human toforget. Provision should be made for these 
people and the other races which we will find among them, 
as well as among the more docile of the pagan tribes, abund- 
ant occupation for all the men they can throw into the field. 

The development of the enormous natural resources of the 
archipelago affords a problem which will richly repay solution. 
The wonderful fertility of the soil, the immense wealth in forest 
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and the presence of valuable and extensive mineral deposits are 
matters of common knowledge. Still it will be many a day be- 
fore Anglo Saxon civilization will appear in the Phillipines. 
There may arise an oriental civilization which shall be made up of 
a compound of Papuan, South Sea Islanders, Chinese and Ameri- 
cans ; but what will it be? 





RELICS OF THE IRON AGE. 


This cut, which has been loaned to usby the Fireman's Journal, 
illustrates how this age, which is the iron age of history, is 
leaving tokens of its progress beneath the surface. It will not 
be long before vessels which have been recently wrecked may 
be buried beneath the sands. In after years they will be ex- 




















AN OLD WRECK ON LAKE MICHIGAN, 


humed, and their patterns compared with those ot the earliest 
vessels built upon the lakes, such as the “ Griffon,” which was 
wrecked in the same vicinity about two hundred years ago; 
and these again with the Indian canoes, or dug-outs, and bark 
canoes which plied the waters even before the “Griffon.” The 
progress of naval architecture is represented by these different 
vessels. The cut is very suggestive. 


























BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THEODORE MOMMSEN, 


This great historian and archeologist was born in 1817 at 
Garding, in Slieswick. Heis now 82 years old. He studied 
at the University of Kiel, and graduated there in 1843. Hav- 
ing received funds from Berlin, he spent three years in investi- 
gating Roman inseriptions in France and Italy, and published 
the results of his studies in Anna/s of Archeological Tlustitute of 
Rome. We was appointed professor at law at Leipsic, but was 
dismissed on account of his political opinions. He was made 
profesor at law at Zurich in 1852, and at Breslau in 1854, where 
he remained until 1875, He returned to Leipsic in 1875. His 
attention was given to those branches of archeology which are 
ctonnected with ancient history, and especially the history of 
Rome. Among his works are the following: Corpus, INscriP- 
TIONUM NEOPOLITANARUM Leipsic; Roman Corns (1850). 

Hewas engaged many years 
in editing “Corpus Inscription- 
um Latin arum” projected by 
i’ the Berlin Academy. He com- 
\ menced them in 1863. He was 

elected secretary of the acad- 
_emy in1870. His great work, 
«# however, was his Roman 
}# History, which was published 
< in 1868 and in 1870, and has 
reached a fifth edition. It 
was translated into the Eng- 
lish by W. P. Dickson, and 
is still the standard history. 
His valuable library was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1880, where- 
upon a numer of English stu- 
dents presented him with a 
collection of books to make good his loss. In 1882 he was 
tried for slandering Bismarck in an election speech, but he was 
cleared in the upper and lower courts. Freeman character- 
izes Mommsen as ‘‘the greatest scholar in our times, well 
nigh the greatest scholar of all times; languages, law, myth- 
ology, customs, antiquities, coins, inscriptions—every source 
of knowledge of every kind—he is master of them all.” The 
portrait given herewith shows his intellectual ability and sug- 
gests the breadth ot thought and the powerful grasp upon all 
sources of information. 
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HENRY C. AND GEORGE RAWLINSON, 


Two brothers in England have done more to advance the 
knowledge of the ancient history of Babylonia and Assyria 
than any other two men. These names are given above. Sir 
Henry C. Rawlinson was born in Oxfordshire, England, in 
1810. In 1833 he went to Persia to assist in organizing the Per- 
sian army. He there saw the celebrated trilingual inscription 
which still remains high up on the rock at BEHISTUN; an in- 
scription which is almost as important as the Rosetta Stone, 
for it led to the decipherment of the cuneiform language, and 
so opened up a whole realm of history and literature. This 
is written in three languages—the Cuneiform, the Assyrian, and 
Greek. Rawlinson was able to trace up the names of the 
kings in all three inscriptions, and so gave the key to the 
whole. His translation was published in the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” a copy of which is inthe library of the 
editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, It contains fac similes 
of the inscriptions and Rawlinson’s translations. He was made 
K. C. B. and was appointed by the Crown, Director of the East 
India Co., and was elected Vice-President of the RoyaL GEo- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY, and a trustee of the British Museum. He 
was made a Baronet in i8¥1. His writings consist of the fol- 
lowing: A COMMENTARY ON THE CUNEIFORM LANGUAGES OF 
BABYLON AND ASsyRIA (1859); OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
AssyRIA (1852); THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, edited by Geo. 
Smith, 5 vols. (1861-70); ENGLAND AND Russia (1875), and 
other books. Rawlinson was anexplorer, geographer, and scholar 
as well asasportsman anda soldier. * He took his residence in 
Persia from 1835 to 1839; in Bagdad in 1844 to 1850. He thus 
had contact with Laird, George Smith, Grotefend, Burnouf, Sir 
George Ousley. The decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet took place after his visit to Behistun in 1851. He was 
called the father of assyriology. His work is familiar to all 
Semitic students. 

George Rawlinson, the brother of Henry,is a clergyman 
and author. He has written many books on ancient history 
of the East, and has done much to increase the knowledge of 
these lands as connected with the scripture record. His great 
work is entitled the ANCIENT MONARCHIES OF THE East. This 
includes the five ‘great’? monarchies with additions. He also 
wrote the History oF PHa&NICIA AND ANCIENT EeGypT, in 2 vols. 
It is published by Dodd, Mead & Co. (1892); also MANUAL ON 
ANCIENT Euypt; Mosss, His LirE anp Times; KINGS OF 
ISRAEL. 

ERNEST CURTIUS. 

The life and career of this eminent archzologist forms 

a subject of an article in the American Journal of Philology for 





*By Prof. Robert Francis Harper in the American Journal of Semetic 
Language, October, 1808. 
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July, 1898. In 1832 he graduated from the University of 
Berlin, and immediately attended Niemdis, who was instructor 
of King Otho, King of Greece, and was thrown into the best 
intellectual life of Athens. He there became acquainted with 
Karl Otfried Muller, who was the most brilliant, classical scholar 
in Germany, and accompanied him in his explorations. Muller 
died from-exposure to the sun. Curtius became private docent 
in the University of Berlin, where he became acquainted with 
Humbolt, Ritter,and Vockh. Here he became the instructor of 
Prince Frederick William, afterward German Emperor, and 
wrote his work on the Pelopennesus. He was called to G>ttin- 
gen in 1855, and began his popular history of Greece. He be- 
came Professor of Archeology at Berlin in 1868, and delivered 
the yearly oration to the Prussian King and the German Em- 
peror. The excavations of Olympia were the result of his en- 
thusiasm. In 1895 a bust of Curtius, the gift of some 200 of 
his pupils, was set up in the museum amid a gathering of the 
Greek people, who came by thousan’s from the neighboring 
towns. The unswerving devotion with which Curtius gave him- 
self to the study of Greek antiquity is noteworthy, for he felt 
that he was studying the highest manifestations of the human 
mind. Most characteristic was the place which he made in his 
life, for Christian faith. He did not hesitate to avow, on many 
public occasions, his conviction of the necessity of Christian faith 
to quicken patriotism and to keep alive scientific investigation. 


GEORGE MORITZ EBERS, 


George Moretz Ebers, the celebrated Egyptologist and nov- 
elist, was born at Berlin, Gy., in 1947. He was educated at 
Froebel’s School and studied law at Gottingen. He was a lec- 
turer at Jena in 1865, and was called to Leipsic as Professor of 
Egyptolugy in 1870. A visit to Egypt led to the discovery of 
the celebrated hieratic Papyrus Ebers, which he published in 
1875. His most important works are: ‘“ Egypt and the Books 
of Moses,” 1868; ‘‘ Through Goshen to Sinai,” 1872; “ Egypt, 
Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque,” 2 vols, 1880. He be- 
gan writing historical novels in 1864. ‘“ Egyptiam Princess” 
was his first. In this he brought out much of his Egyptological 
learning. He had a stroke of paralysis in 1879, and was doomed 
to inaction, but continued writing to the end of his life. The 
novels which have been most popular are those which have their 
scenes laid in Egypt—‘t Uarda” and“ Serapis.” The fact that his 
novels have been read so extensively shows that arche ology is, af- 
terall, not so dull and dry a subject as some suppose. S »me of the 
most interesting novels have been upon historical sub! -cts which 
required a knowledge of arehzology, among which may be men- 
tioned “ Ben Hur,” and “ The Fair God,” an illuninated edition 
ot which is to be issued soon for the Holiday trade. 
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NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 
‘“MADABA MAP.” 

Madaba is a town east of the Jordan. In 1896 a Mosaic 
map of Palestine was found in a church which was made be- 
tween the middle of the fourth and fifth centuries. The size of 
the map was originally 280square metres, but eighteen square 
metres are left out. The Dead Sea forms one of its great fea- 
tures. There are upon it two ships—a bridge stretches across 
the Jordan. The scenery is enlivened by palm trees, a bird, a 
lion chasing a stag, a large number of houses, castles, forts and 
towns. Jerusalem holds the main place. This city, with its 
walls, its colossal streets, its, houses, churches and other large 
buildings, form a very interesting part of the map. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, built by Constantine and dedicated in the 
year 336, was made up of a basilica on the alleged site of Gol- 
gotha, and arotunda, in the middle of which was the tomb of 
Jesus. The mosaic places it before us. Curious questions 
arise as to the whole matter of the orientation of churches. 
The churches of Madaba are oriented. This map is described 
by Prof. C. R. Gregory, of Leipsic, in the Biblical World for Oc- 
tober, 1898, and the plate of the map is given as a frontispiece. 

BOOKS ON A: CHAOLOGY. 

Christian Archzolozy, a book on Christian Rome, giving a 
view of its memoirs and monuments, translated by Lady Mc 
Donald was published in 1898. A Painters’ Study of the Likeness 
of Christ from the time of the Aposties to the Present Day, by 
W. Bayliss, has been published by Macmillan. 

First Steps in Assyrian, being a series of historical, myth- 
ological, Religious and other texts printed in uniform char- 
acters with interlinear translations; Kegan, Paul, Trubner 
& Co.; 98; 399 pages. Assyrian Deeds and Documents Re- 
lating to the lransfer of Property, 7th Century B. C., by C. 
H. W. Johnn; G. Bell & Co., London; ’98; 573 pages. History 
of the New Testament Times in Palestine, by Prof. Shaler 
Mathews; Macmillan & Co.;’98. Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament, by Prof. B. W. Bacon, in Yale University 
Macmillan & Co. 

Th: R:ligion of Babyloniaand Assyria, by Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph. D., leads us back to the earlies times in history, and to 
the very earliest forms of religion. The author treats of the 
old Babylonian Pantheon, also of the Babylonian Gods and 
their consorts; the minor gods, also the survival of Anamism. 
He also treats of the Assyrian Pantheon, the Triads, the com- 
bined invocation of deities, of oracles and omens, myths and 
legions, the zodiacal system of the Babylonians, the views of life 
after death, the temple and the cult. His method of treating 
the subject is very thorough and the book will undoubtedly be 
valued as apermanent reference for all who are studying com- 
parative religions. 
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ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES. 


The site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
on the mosaic map at Madaba is discussed in the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Quarterly for July, 1898, pp. 177 to 183. 


An article on Hebrewand Babylonian Poetry, by C. R. Conder, 
is found in the same quarterly. ‘The Influence of Assyrian’ in Un- 
expected Places, by T. K. Cheyne, is found in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, vol. xvii, page 103. The Christian Legeads 
of the Hebrides, is a subject of an article by A. G. Freer, con- 
tained in the Contemporary Review, pages 390 to 492. The 
Original Hindoo Triad, by H. W. Magoun, in July Exploration 
Fund. xix, pages 137 to144 Jonah'’s Mission to Nineveh, in 
Biblical Worid, page 195, by A. W. Akerman. Jahveh in Early 
Babylonia, by A. H. Sayce in Expository Times, page 522. 

Light on Scriptural Texts, from recent discoveries by J. F. 
McCurdy, Homiletical Review, page 23, also page 123; ’98. 
Ezekiel’s Temple, by G. C. M. Douglas, in Expository Times, 
page 468; also page 518. ’98. Damascus, the Oldest City in 
the World, by E. W. G. Masterman, in Biblical World, page 
71. ’98. Biblical Lands—their Topography, Races, Religions, 
Languages and Customs, Ancient and Modern, by Hcrmuzd 
Rassam, in Journal cf Victoria Institute; xxx, pages 29 to 85. 
The Bible Among the Indians Before the Discovery, by P. 
DeRoss, in American Ecclesiastical Review, Sept., 98; page 252. 
The Palestinian Syriac Version of the Holy Scripture, by E. 
Neute, in Expository Times for Aug., ’98, page 510 Contribu- 
tions of Prof. Maspero to Biblical Science, by Fr. Hommel, 
in Homiletic Review for July, ’98. The Cosmogony of Ber- 
osus, by Fr. LaGrange in Revue Biblique, page 395; '98. Mag- 
ic Divination and Demonology Among the Semites, by T. W. 
Davis, in American Journal of Semitic Languages; xiv, p, 341, 
Epistolary Literature of Assyrians and Babylonians, by C. 
Johnston in Journal of American Oriental Society; xix, p. 42. 


ASTRONOMICAL TABLETS AT KOJUNDJIK. 


Prof. James A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, spent 
the summer vacation in London, at work in the British Museum 
onthe astrological asitron mical /ad/ets ofthe Kojundjik ( Nineveh) 
collection known as the iilumination of Bel. This is the most im- 
portant series of unedited texts in the British Museum and by 
far the most important in many respects to be found in any of the 
collections extant. Prof. Craig has now comp.eted all the texts 
of the series, which numbers about 130 tablets. His manuscript 
is already in the press with Die Hinrichessche Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIAN PLACE NAMES. 


Sac Harsor, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1898. 
My Dear Dr. PEET: 

I notice in July number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN a 
discussion on some Indian Place Names. 

In the spring of 1896 I was asked, through the late Dr. Hale, 
the meaning of several Indian names or Place Names. Among them 
were Conneaut and Ashtabula. | made considerable search at the 
time, and after stating the difficulties involved I gave the follow- 
ing suggestions; ‘Conneaut,’ Heckewelder says, is from /un- 
niatt,**it isalong time since he or they were gone.’, Boyd 
(Indian Names) repeats this and under “Con’eaut Lake,” gives 
“Snow Lake.” None of these are acceptable, although it is 
evident that Heckwelder ‘caught on’ to the meaning of the first 
element, Couue, “long.” From some of the forms which I have 
in my possession, furnished me by Dr. Brinton, from the Col. 
Rec. of Penn., such as Conneyaut, Conneyaught and Conneaught. 
I would suggest its derivation from Conne-aney ni at the long 
path or way.” It probably referred (if correct) to along path 
taken to avoid some natural obstruction, such as a lake or a 
mountain. I regret we have so little on which to build np a der- 
rivation for Ashfadua, still it will do no harm to suggest one— 
one perhaps better than any heretofore suggested (I have for- 
gotten now those suggested). It is evident to me, that it is of 
Delaware origin, and I would suggest that itis a variation of 
Ascheteh-phella,“ a crossing over stream;” Ascheteh denotes a 
going over, -/e “ water,” -/e//a, a suffix. This root “e, “ water,” 
is frequently sounded by many Indians of Algonquin stock, as 
be, bo, bu, bang, etc. The name seems to be related to the Long 
Island (N. Y..) Achbushanesuck, “a going over little brook.” I 
find in vur early words (Southampton, L. I.) under date of 1686: 
“at Acha bacha we-suek about 50 poles below the going over,” 
Compare Aswazsogusawa'dik, a place where on account of the 
distance, one drags his canoe through a stream rather than to 
carry it. Onswazoge'hsuck, Penobscot Brook, when they carry 
by there they have to wade across. (Hubbard’s Woods and 
Lakes of Maine, 2d ed.. pp. 195-206). 

Yours truly, Wm. WaALLAcE Tooker. 





This interpretation of Conneaut and Ashtabula corresponds with the 
geographical features of tke locality. The editor is gratified at receiving 
even so much toward the interpretations of the names. If other corre- 
spcndents will furnish even the common traditionary interpretations of 
Indian names they will confer a favor. , 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NORTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY, by 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas; Cincinnati. The Robert Clarke Co,, 1898; 391 
pages. 

The first impression of this book is a pleasing one, for the publishers 
have done all that is required to make it attractive in appearance. There 
has been a need of a book which would give a summary of the results 
which have been reached by the arcbzologists of this country, and this 
bock meets that demand. But in some respects it fails utterly and will 
prove disappointing to many. Ili purports to be an introduction to the 
study of North American Archeology; but it is like playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, tor very many of the most prominent archeologists are 
not even named, and their books do -not seem to have been read. The 
name of Dr. D. G. Brinton appears several times, of Profs. Mason and F. 
H. Cushing and Prof. Starr just once. But the names of Prof. F, W. 
Putnam, Gen. Gates P. Thruston, Dr. Thomas Wilson, Prof. J. T. Short, 
and many others do not appear at al], and no reference to their writings 
can be found. These gentlemen have contributed as much to the advance 
of archzology in this eountry as Dr. Thomas, and even more, and there is 
no reason why they should be ignored so completely. 

If Nadaillac, a French author, and Nordjenskjold, a Swedish explorer 
and writer, know more more about North American archeology than North 
American scholars themselves, it is time some one was waking up. But is 
this the case? There are.books on prehistoric America written by gentle- 
men who have been familiar with the antlquities of America all their lives, 
and have spent years in preparing them. Prof. Thomas does not seem to 
have read them, and asa result has fallen into some grievous errors. He 
says that the Effigy Builders of Wisconsin were composed of hostile tribes, 
—the stronger occupying the level and choice localities, while the weaker 
were forced to seek refuge in the rugged regions or amid the swamps and 
marshes. “If the author had done any exploring in that state among the 
effigies he would have known better, for the effigies are the clan totems of 
a tribe of Indians which made their habitat inthis state, and who construc- 
ted the long mounds for game traps, through which they would drive the 
large game. He:peaks also of the<ltar mounds of Ohio in the following 
terms: ,‘These masses are supposed by some /eading authorities to have 
been altars on which sacrifices were made, or some religious act performed”’ 

*' There is,” he says. “no valid reason for this supposition or any evidence 
which seems to justify it. Every one knows that Prof. Putman, E. G. Squiers 
and all who have explored the altar mounds of Ohio, discovered that the 
altars were, many of them, filled with relics of various kinds, and even hu- 
man bones, which had been offered as sacrifices, (probably to the sun) and 
that the relics, in the mounds themselves, were full of an elaborate symbolism, 

This mistake of Dr. Thomas’ comes from not having been long enough in 

the field to ascertain the facts. Another error is found on page 66. An 

iron chisel was found near bya skeletonina layer at the bottom of a mound 
in Tennessee. The inference is thatthe mound had been built after the 

advent of the white man. A diagram given in the book, however, shows a 

central shaft of “alternate disc-shaped layers of burnt clay and ashes,” 

which extends from the top to the very bottom of the mound, making it 
very probable that the iron chisel was an “ intruded ” relic. 

Gen. Thruston, who has spent much time and money in exploring 
mounds and stone graves in Tennessee, finds no such evidence of the mod- 
ern character of the mounds, but claims that they are pre-Columbian, the 
same as Prof. Putman does. Dr. Thomas has also his theories about the 
migrations of the Indian tribes from the north to the southward. Other 
gentlemen, who are as good authority as he is and have had favorable op- 
portunities for studying the subject, hold an entirely different opinion; but 
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their names are not mentioned. The fact is, that American Archeology 
is in just that unsettled condition that 70 author who covers the whole 
ground, and advances his theories on all subjects as Dr, Thomas does, can 
beaccepted as authority, and it isa great mistake that hc should ignore 
the opinions of those who differ with him, and never mention their works. 
This mistake Dr. Thomas has made throughout his /#troduetion ; otherwise 
than this the book furnishes a good summary of the subject. The 
author begins at the relics of the Eskimos and passes on southward, making 
three main divisions—Arctic. Atlantic. and Pacific—with sub-divisions, and 
includes nearly all of the pre-historic works, taking the monuments of Cen- 
iral America as the last to describe. The last part is devoted to the 
origin of Central American civilization (and this is the best part). 

He seems to have abandoned the position he once occupied, namely, 
thatit mav have been introduced by way of the Pacific and Easter Islands 
from the Eastern Asiatic coast, and has adopted the theory that it was in- 
troduced from the northwest. In this he follows the lead of of the 
Chief of the Bureau, though there are many things to be said on 
the other side. It is to be hoped that this /#troduction to North American 
archeology will open the way to others to enter the field and tosolve the 
problems which are still unsettled. What is now needed is that som: sys- 
tem should be adopted according to which the mass of facts which have 
already been gathered can be classified, and the relics and remains be 
arranged in such systematic order that one can see that archeology is a 
science, and not a mass of unclassified facts. 

European archeologists are in advance of the Americans in this re- 
spect, for they have classified their material and have reached conclusions 
which are admitted by all. There are advantages for the study of arche- 
ology in America, the chief of which is that the geographical districts are 
so separate and distinct. This is a point which Prof. O. T. Mason has 
brought out very clearly. He calls them cultural areas.- If his classifica- 
tion could have been adopted it would certainly improve the book; but 
every author has his own plan. We commend this book tothe public as 
the best “Introduction” to North American archeology which has been 
written. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY, Harvard University. Vol, 1, Nos. 1, 5. Researches in 
the Uloa Valley, Honduras. Cavern of Copan, Honduras. Report on 
Explorations by the Museum 1897-’97. By George Byron Gordon, 
Cambridge. Published by the Museum, 1898, 

The excavations that were made at Uloa Valley brought to light a 
group of ruined structures contain‘ng idols, pottery vessels, terra cotta 
figures, and statuettes, stamps, stone vases and ornaments and obsidian 
green stone celts. The most interesting were pottery whistles, some 
of whtch were in the shape of nondescript animals resembling dogs. The 
decorations on the pottery are very interesting, One vase is decor- 
ated with a couple of serp2nt figures with a divinity near it. The serpent'’s 
body is bent in the form ot an arch, under which are two square crosses 
One vessel from Gautemala contained hieroglyphics and human faces. 
A clay pipe, which is said to be the only pipe from Honduras of which we 
have any record, was found. The terra cottafigures and masks are very gro- 
tesque—no two alike. The statuettes are more artistic and are somewhat i 
true to nature. The stamps are interesting, inasmuch as most of them 
contain human figures and faces, the figures often in contor‘ed attitudes. 
The remarks upon the significance of the relics are as follows: ‘“ There is 
no evidence of different periods of culture, or separate epochs, marked by 
the advancement of the arts or by radical changes of any descriptions. 
What we find is evidence pointing to an extended period of constant cul- 
ture, during which certain arts which flourished in this region manifest a 
development equal to that attained by the highest civilizations of Central 
America. There is no evidence of the use of metals, and architectural re- 
mains are entirely wanting. In certain forms of stone-cutting the traces, 
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although meagre, show considerable proficiency, while in the matter of 
color decorations there is abundant evidence of a skill equal to tha} at- 
tained by the peopie of any of the neighboring provinces, The great 
body of art relics are in clay; and while in some respects they are clearly 
related to the art of neighboring provinces,in other respects they possess 
a distinct individuality. It is surprising to find in a region of such small 
extent such a variety of form and types as is exhibited by these relics from 
the Uloa Valley. ‘Art inclay, which inthe ancientcentres of Maya culture 
occupies a subordinate position, in this region takes the place of art in stone 
almost entirely, and accordingly the former is given a wider application 
than elsewhere. Although here, as elsewhere, the vessel represents the 
first idea and the leading feature of ceramic art, images, musical instru- 
ments, seals and articles of personal adornment occupy a very important 
place, and there is a conspicuous ambition to model life forms—natural or 
mythological—apart from objects of utility. The attempt to model the 
human form is worthy of especial mention, and is more meriterious than 
any similar attempt of which traces have survived in the neighboring 
provinces.” 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO WITH STUDIES FOR TEACHERS, by Wm. Lowe 
Bryan, Ph. D. of Indiana University, and Charlotte Lowe Bryan. Chas. 
Scribner & Sons, New York; 1808. 

It is very useful to take up the writings of Plato, the Greek philoso- 
pher, in these days and see what wisdom he had in reference tothe repub- 
lic. There was the same mercenary and craven spirit then that prevails 
now. “The universal voice of mankind is saying that justice and virtue are 
honorable, but grievous and toilsom; and that the pleasures of vice and in- 
justice are easy of attainment, and are only censured by law and opinion. 
They say also that honesty is less profitable than dishonesty; and they are 
quite ready to call wicked men happy, and to honor them both in public 
and private when they are rich or have other sources of power, while they 
dispise and neglect those who may be weak and poor, even though acknowl- 
edging that these are better than the others.” The book is timely and 
should be read by the American people. 


The Northwestern Archeological Survey, by Prof. T. H. Lewis, under 
the auspices of Alfred J. Hill. Guide to the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, with a statement relating to Instruction in Anthropology. The 
University of Chicago, department of anthropology, Bulletin 3. The 
Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco or Codice Campus, by Frederick Starr. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 61, part 1, extra No. 3, 1892, edited by 
Philological Secretary, Calcutta, India, 1897. 

JoHNS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY StTuDIEsS. Historical and Political Science. 
Herbert B. Adams editor. The Transition of North Carolina from 
Colony to Commonwealth. Enoch Walter Sikes, Ph. D. Prof. of His- 
torical Archeology Lake Forest College. 

STORIES OF THE CHEROKEE HILLS, by Maurice Thompson; Boston and 
New York. Houghton and Mifflin& Co.; Riverside Press Cambridge. 
1808, 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it has nothing to do 
with the Cherokee, but rather with the negroes, and that peculiar class of 
white men who had inhabited the mountains of North Carolina and East 
Tennessee. The book carries us back to times whichimmediately followed 
the war and toa condition of things that has long since passed away. The 
descriptions are amusing and the experiences comical, and the book 1s in- 
teresting. 


THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE-SHOE WITH OTHER FOLK-LORE NOTES, by 
Robert Means Lawrence, M. D. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1898. 

There is more to be said about the magic horse-shoe than cne would 
think. This is shown b; the sub-titles which are given in this book. Ist. 

History of the Horse-shoe. 2d. The Horse-shoe as a Safeguard. 3d. 
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Horned and Two-pronged Objects. 4th. The Symbol of the Qpen Hand. 
5th. Crescents and Half-moon Shaped Amulets, 6th. Iron as a Protective 
Charm. 7th. Blacksmiths’ and Supernatural Attributes. 8th. Fire asa Spirit- 
Scoring Element. oth. The Serpentine shape of the Horse-shoe, roth. 
The Horse-shoe Arch. 11th. Symbol of the Horse. 12th. Horses Heads as 
Talismans. 13th. A Favorite Anti-Witch Charm. 14th. A Protector of 
Buildings. 15th. The Lucky Horse-shoe. 16th. A Phallic Symbol. 18th. On 
Church Doors. 19th. Legendery Lore. It is mainly as a phallic symbol 
and a fire symbol having a serpentine shape. and the shape of an arch and 
ahand thatthe hores-shoe most interests the archzologist. The symbol 
of the open hand is in this book connected with the horse-shoe, and the 
author has hardly done that subject justice. Though judging from his 
manner of treating the horse-shoe he will be well qualified to follow up the 
subject, and could make a larger book than the one already published, 
The one great merit of the book is that there are so many “ foot notes,” and 
they have been carefully edited. These show that the author is a consci- 
entious and tborough scholar, and what he says can be taken as truthful 
and correct. There are, to be sure, many objects in America which bear 
the horse-shoe shape, and there is always a desire to know about their sig- 
nificance. The author has not treated of these because so little is known, 
and yet the query arises whether still further dilligence would not have 
brought out the explanation of these. ‘The latter part of the book is de- 
voted to other topics. The folk-lore of common salt; the omens of sneez- 
ing; days of good and evil omen; Superstitious dealings with animals, and 
the luck of odd numbers.- This variety will give more popularity to the 
book, and afford an insight into the operatons of the human mind in early 
times, They do not, however, connect with the prehistoric times. The 
publishers have brought out the volume in their usual elegant shape, and 
we have no doubt that ii will meet a ready sale. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Folklore, vol. ix., No. 3, Sept., 1898. London. David Nutt. Contains 
several articles on the survival of ancient customs. The following are ex- 
amples: 

Sacred fire was produced by a Scotch family in 1810 by cutting a 
branch off a tree, carrying it to a small island, twirling a big stick upon it, 
and from this sacred, fire the fires in the houses were kindled and life was 
entered upon anew. The occasion of this ceremony was the breaking out 
of a plague as a penalty for interfering with one of the pre-historic ruins 
known as Brochs. In 1897 a large wheel adorned with flowers was rolled 
by two men at the feast of St. Amable. A rain ceremony occurredin Ben- 
gal, which is a survival of the days of Rig Veda. Twenty-one Brahmans 
stand in water up to their necks singing the Vedas and praying to Indra to 
give rainsoon. Another method is to forma reservoir in the temple and 
pour water over an idol, symbolizing well-worship and the rain god. 
Variations of the story of ‘Jack, the Giant Killer,’ prevailed among the 
Gypsy folktales. The same number contains a sketch of Kristoen,a Danish 
folklorish. 

Old South Leaficts, vol. ii, embraces pamphlets on American Indians as 
follows: “The Mound-Builders,” by Prof. G. H. Perkins; “The Indians 
Whom Our Fathers Found,” by Gen. H. B. Carrington; “John Eliot and 
His Indian Bible,” by Rev. Edward G. Porter; “King Philip’s War,” by 
Miss Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize essayist, 1889; ‘The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” by Chas. A. Eastman, M. D., of the Sioux Nation; “A Century 
of Dishonor,” by Herbert Welsh; “Among the Zunis,” by Walter Fewkes, 
Ph. D.; “The Indians at School,” by Gen. S. Armstrong. 

The American Numismatic and Archeological Society, New Yorke 
Proceedings and Papers, Fortieth Annual Meeting, 1898. Contains an illus, 
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trated article on pre-historic Egypt by Henry E. Morgan. A pre-historic 
station at FE! Amarah was discovered with neolithic vases, vessels, large 
urns buried with a body, the vases forming a circle around the body. Also 
the tomb at Negadeh, 4 connecting link between Pre-historic and Pharaonic 
Egypt. Flint imp'ements continued to be in general use, and were of 
great perfection. But the presence in the Nile Valley of anew race that 
brought metals and writing besides other characteristics of an undeniedly 
foreign origin becomes apparent. This tombis the oldest royal document 
ever exhumed in Egypt. The AXefort contains an illustration of a large 
image or idol, armed with a bow--a dagger in the hand and an ax in his 
belt. ({t bears the title ‘Stele de Houson Chukh Khan.” This s¢e/e has on 
the right side an inscription in very primitive cuneiform characters. It is 
considered as belonging to the time of Sargon of Gudea. 


American Fist. Review for October, 1898. 1V. No.1, contains articles 
on the “ Historical Opportunity in America.” referring to the opportunity of 
local societies for preserving valuable material. An article by Prof. L. B. 
Hart ; also,“ The Outcome of the Cabot Quarter Century,” by Henry Har- 
risse; “Spain and the United States in 1795,” by George L. Rives. The 
book reviews are especially full; the notes and news valuable. 


The Bulletin of the /ssex Institute for Dec.’98, has a plate representing 
the first meeting housein Salem, A. D. 1634-'39. The Journalof Geology for 
August, 1298, has ertcles on “The Ulteror Basis of Time Divisions and the 
Classification of Geological History,” by T.C. Chamberlain. He assumes 
a rhythmical periodicity instead of uniform continuity of life. Ist, The 
great earth movements effect all quarters of the globe. 2d. The major 
movements have consisted in the sinking of the ocean bottoms and the 
withdrawal of waters into the basins. 3d. Every continent develops a 
sub marine terrace about its borders. ‘Nhe development of the circum 
continental is subject to inter-current disturbances from local and from gen- 
eral sources. 


Archeological Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 1, No.6, contains 
a description of the pre-historical burial places in Maine. One at Ells- 
worth, another at Bucksport, a third at Orland, with implements--and the 
implements from the graves. It is intimated that they may belong to the 
Esqui naux or to the Beothuks. The relics are all of neolithic character 
and are pear-shaped pendants, feltsite hammer—stones celt-like blades, 
slate and spear points 


The Home Magazine for N wember has anarticle on the “Unexplored 
Parts of the World,” by Thecdore Watcrs; also some “ Japanese Fairy 
Tales,” by Wm. Mills Butler; also “ Through Unknown Thibet,”’ by Rev. 
D. F. W. LeLaschem, missionary (American.) 


Popular Science Monthly has published during the year the following 
papers on archexology—t-t. Archeology a True Science; p. 282. Chis- 
tianized Megalithic Monuments; M. de Mortillet; Mr. Bandelier’s Explor- 
ations; Remains at Carnac, Brittany; The Houses of Saga Times. ‘Also 
the fullowing on anthropology. Literature of the African Negross, Mr. 
Muret; The Romarce of Race, Grant Allen. and Racial Geography of 
Europe; Ripley. 

Science for October, 1898, conta’ns the address by J. McKeen Cattell, 
of Columbia University, before the American Association on the Advance 
of Psychology. Hall,in 1883, established the first American laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins University. Ladd publihsed his “ Elements” in 1887. James 
at Harvard, Baldwin at Princeton, Jastrow at Wisconsin, Ticknerat Cor- 
nell, Dewey and Meade and Angel at Chicago, are carrying on the work. 


The Open Court during the year has contained several articles on anthro-= 
pology, social science, comparative religions e.g. One in December, '97, on 
“Animal Worship,” by T, Achelis; aseries on “Ethnological Jurisprudence,” 
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by Justice Albert H. Post, and also series by Dr. Topinard. Other articles— 
» The History of Israel,” “Christian Customs and Conceptions,” are writ- 
ten from the historical standpoint, but lack the anthropological basis. 

Saturday Evening Post for October 8 has a description of a last 
song composed by Mozart—entitled “The Requiem,” which was his 
masterpiece. It was written after a dream in which he heard the song, and 
was sung by his friends at his death bed, the great composer carrying the 
principal part. 

Scribner's Magazine for October, 1898, has a very interesting article by 
Henry Cabot Lodge on the “Story of the Revolution,” one of the series. 
Also one, on the ‘“ Workers,” by Walter A. Wyckoff. Also four pages on 
“ Medals and Artistic Die Sinking,” with cuts, Also an article on 
“American Popularity.” 

Edncation for September has an article on the Relation of American 
Literature to American Life, by Franklin B. Sawnel, Ph. D,; also Educa- 
tion in Hawaii, by Mrs. Cora D. Martin, and one on the Significance of 
Illiteracy in the Un ted States. All these articles show that the educators 
realize that ‘‘ Barbarism is our first danger.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D- 
(Leipsic), Prof. of Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Boston, U. S. A. Grim & Co., Pub. Athenzeum Press. 1898. 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, illustrated. Open Court Pub- 
House, Chicago; London Agents, Kegan Paul Trench, Trubner & Co. Ist 
and 2d volumes. 


Flistorical Tales-—“ The Romance of Reality,” by Charles Morris, 
Japan and China. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 1808. 


Historical Tales—“ The Romance of Reality,” by Charles Morris. 
Russian. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1898. 


The Jessup Expedition is composed of the following gentlemen: Har- 
lan |.Smith, N. Y.; George Hunt, British Columbia; James T. Teit, B. C.; 
Dr. Farrand, Washington; R. B. Dickson, Washington. Mr. Smith sent 
over 115 boxes of relics, including 13 house posts carved with totems, grave 
posts, many things illustrative of physical anthropolozy, and articles illus- 
trative of ethnology. 





ACCESSIONS TO MUSEUMS. 


During the next year we propose to furnish information in reference to all ace 
cessions to the museums in this country, and shall give a list of articles which are held 
by the museums for exchange. We have already made arrangements with the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Museum of Natural History in New York, Gen. Gates P. 
Thruston’s Museum in Nashville, a museum in Haskell Hall in Chicago University‘ 
which includes the Egyptian and Assyrian Collections, and Walker Museum, which in- 
cludes Mexican and Central American antiquities. We shall be glad to receive in- 
formation from ail the museums of this country, and send this note as an invitation to 
the Curators. We shall be prepared to illustrate some of the articles if drawings can 
be furnished to us. 





There is no 


KOUAK 


but the Eastman Kodak 
We originated the Kodak. We originated the word “Kodak.” 
We patented the Kodak. We registered the word “Kodak.” 
Kokak is our trade-mark. Don’t let the clerk sell you any other 
camera under he name of “Kodak.” 
‘You Press the Button, 
We do the Rest.’ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1897, 
The Realities of Experience. By Prof.C. LLOYD MorRGav, Bristol, 
England. 
On Isolation in Organic Evolution. A Posthumous Essay. By the 
late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
On the Origin of Species. By Prof. T'H. EIMER, Tubingen, Germany. 
Man as a Member of Society. Dr. PAUL TOPINARD, Paris, France. 
Professor F. Max Mueller’s Theory of the Self. Dr. PAUL CARUS 
On Sensations of Orientation. By Prof. ERNST MACH. Vienna. 


: Austria. 
Literary Correspondence, Book Reviews, etc. 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and 
a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By the late George John Romanes, M. 
A.. LL.D., F.R.S., Honoiary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions. Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Pages, 181, 8vo, Price, $1.00. With Portrait of Mr. G. T. Gulick 

“The best single volume [Part I, J on the general subject ‘that has appeared since 
Darwin's time.”"—A merican Naturali: 

BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. By Dr. Paul Capus. 8vo. 
Pages. circa. 300 Price. $1.25. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Ernst Mach, Professor in the Un 
iversity ot Vienna. Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Pages, 380. 
48Cuts. Price $1.00 net. Paper 35 cents. 

. ee scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.’ — Boston 
ravelter 

MARTIN LUTHER. By Gustav Freytag. 8vo. Pp., 133. Paper cover. ‘Re- 
ee Library”’ Edition. Price 25 cents. Illustrated Cloth Edition, large 
8vo, $I. 

“Gustav Freytag has made the history of the great reformer as interesting as a 
novel.”’—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 


eeeKaiiaee AA Story of Early Buddhism. 
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THIRD ORIENTAL ART EDITION. PRINTED AND 
ILLUSTRATED IN JAPAN. 


‘Most fasitating book of the year.’’— Ps an by ae » =~ shape of a —~4 
, ‘hi ; . iday book in the market that so strongly 
The Chicago Daily News. appeals to theintelligent and cultivated 
“A thing of rare beauty.’’—Boston reader, as does this odd and beautiful 


Daily Advertiser. publication.’*°—American Israelite. 

“ anthast i inti “Many odd and beautiful books reach 
P An ane ge of Crentht ens the trade during this season of the year, 
and engraving.’’—Baptist Union. but we do not remember having seen 


“ ; ; ’ anything which could compare in elegance 
The mest typegraphically unique pud and oddity with the ‘Karma’ of Dr. Paul 


lication of the season.”—Journal and Carus,”’"—San Francisco Book and News- 
Press. dealer. 


CHICACO: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
324 DEARBORN STREET 
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Jimerican Journal 


of Acrchaeology. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
EDITORIAL BOARD. 

EDITOR-IN CHIEF—Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

ASSOCIATE Epitors—Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University (for the 
School at Athens); Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton University (for 
the School in Rome); and Pro’. H. N. Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. 

HONORARY Epitors—Prof. J. W. White, of Harvard University (Pre:i- 
dent of the Institute), Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale University (Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens); and Prof. 
W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rceme). 


The JoURN\L OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
established in 1897. It contains: 
I. Archzological Papers of the Institute in the field of American, Chris- 
tian, Classical and Oriental Archeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
II. Proceedings of the Institute 
Summaries of Archzological News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archzological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in gen- 
eral, supplementary to that of the Reports. 
This material is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
numbers of the Journal for the year. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to John H. Wright, 
editor-in-chief, Cambridge, Mass., or to ary member of the editorial board. 
Subscriptions will be received by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the other publications of the Institute. 


Six TimEs A YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 
SINGLE NUMBERS, $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. — 
The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


Contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Genealogy and Biography ot America. 

It was commenced in 1847 (Vol.52 begun January, 1898), and it is the 
oldest historical periodical now published in this country. 

It is issued quarterly (each number containing at least 95 octavo pages, 
with a portrait on steel) by the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


$3.00 per Annum, in advance. Single number, 75 certs. 


No library can afford to be without it, and every genealogist finds mat- 
ter of interest in each number. 








ANIMAL EHFFIGIES 


KMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET; Pu. Ds 


Editor of American AntIQuaRiAN, Author of “Pre-historic Monuments in 
America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
and several other Works. 








880 Pages, Smo. Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Animal Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 
CHAPTER III—The Bird Effigies. 
CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 
CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematic Monnds. 
CHAPTER .VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 
CHAPTER *VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 
CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 
CHAPTER IX—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? @ 
CHAPTER XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies 
CHAPTER XIlI—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER XIV—The Clan Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
Dakotas. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


~Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill,, who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorit¢ 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of “‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It is ew 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * ¢ ‘ 
° 2 FF FF F s * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, ““ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.# This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
*ha subject to all who are interested in such mattara. 


Published at the office of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5327 Madison Ave, 


Price, postpaid, $3.70. 
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~-—THE— 


LITERARY WORLD. 


BOSTON. 
Founded tu 1870. 
The Oldest Literary Journal in the United States. 
Devoted Exclusively to Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 
Indispensable in Every Public Library. 
Invaluable to all Private Collectors. 


A trustworthy guide to all Committees and Individuals charged 
with the Responsible Duty of selecting Books for Others. 


Absolutely Independent, Honest and Outspoken. 
VoL. XXIX —1808. $2.00 a year in advance. 


“Tt ts in all respects an excellent pes todical, and tts cireulation should be 
as large as tts merits, which are evident,’—EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Tu& Literary Wor -p is the oldest as it is confessedly the 
foremost j journ il of purely literary criticism in the Unit ed States, 











“The Bibliotheca seo 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly. 


Conducted by G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, O.; 
Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK, Chicago, II 
Associate-Editors:—Edward A. Park, Frank H. Foster, Judson Smith, D. W. 
we William Barbour, Samuel Ives Curtis, Charles F. Thwing. 
A, A, Berle, W. E. Barton, E. H. Johnson and E. W. Bemis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
DEAR Mr. HOLBROOK; March 14th, 1896. 
I want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under 
the management of Professor Wright and Yourself. The combination of 
Theology and Sociology present to Christian people what they need. Your 
aim scems to be to combine progress and conservatism. I regard this as most 
important, for tt seems to me the conservative spirit ts the only basis of contin- 
uous progress. With best wishes for abundant success. 
Faithfully Yours, 
RICHARD T. ELy, 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 75C. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For Special Terms for 1898 to new subscribers and Sample pages, Address: 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO, OBERLIN, Oun1I0, U.S.A. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


American Branch Formed in 1888, by 
WiturAm C. Winstow, D.D., LL.D. Its 
Chief Explorer, Pror. Fiinpers Perris, 
D. C. L., LL.D. 





There are three departments: 


THE GENERAL WORK OF EXPLORATION. 
THE “ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY.” 
THE “GRACO ROMAN” PERIOD. 


But five dollars constitutes membership, securing the illus- 
trated royal quarto for the year; the “Archzological Report,” 
illustrated, and the Annual Report with subscribers’ names. 
Among the books published are: 


TANIS [Zoan], 2 Vols., NAUKRATIS I, 51 plates and plans. Valuable to 
students in Greek arts, and ali interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets 
scarabs, pottery, etc. BUBAsTIS, 63 plates; DEIR-EL—BAHARI [the temple 
of Queen Hatasu] 23 plates. 

ATLAS—An Atlas of Ancient Egyot, with 8 fine maps in colors, 
having a complete index, geographical and historical notes, biblical refer- 
—— etc. Invaluable to the historical reader and the tourist. Price 

1.00. 

The Archeological Survey volumes include Beni Hasan and EI Bersheb. 

THE GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH.—Its work is to translate and publish 
selections from the library of papyri found at Behnesa, 286 boxes of which 
are now in England; to conduct further explorations. The first volume, 
with fac simile plates, will include :— 

A leaf containing the acts cf St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic 
poem, by Sappho; fragments of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, of Plato's 
Republic, of Xenophon’s Hellenica, of Isocrates and Demosthenes, and of a 
lost comedy, about 50 lines: a part of an important treatise on metre, per- 
haps by Aristoxenus, the chief early authority on metre; much of a chrono- 
logical work, with dates from 356 to 316 B.c.; a lengthy proclamation by 
Flavius Titianus, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria: aroll, giving 
a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of their guards in the 
fourth century, A.D.; the first chapter of St. Matthew. Perhaps the por- 
tion of Thucydides, of the first century, and the play of Menander. 


The Fund’s Explorations and Books appeal to all ‘who care 
for the Bible, Anthropology and Ethnology, Epigraphy and 
Ancient Geography, Architecture and Art. The illustrations 
are partly in color and of rare merit. 

All readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN should write fora circular. The 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary isREV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW; the 


Secretary is MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN; the Honorary Treasurer is FRANCIS 
C. FOSTER. 


For circulars and all information address, 
REV. W. C. WINSLOW. Hon. Secy, 
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THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, 
and the Extension of the Religious Parlament Idea. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

Chicago and Its Administration. By the Honorable Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of 
the Treasury. (April.) 

Municipal Life in New Zealand. By the Hon. S:r Robt. Stout, K. C. N. G., Ex- 
Premier of New Zealand. (October.) 

The Department of Police asa Means of Distributing Charity. By A. F. Campbell, 
Secretary of Chicago Department of Police. (June.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF GREAT THINKERS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, AND SCIENTISTS. 


With Handsome Half Tone Portraits. The following have already appeared. 











Pythagoras Schiller, Amos Bronson Alcott 
Schopenhauer Lessing Pere Hyacinthe Loyson 
Zoroaster Goethe 
The following will appear shortly: 
Galileo Euler Laplace 
Kepler La grange Monge 





ERMONS AND FABLES BY MARTIN LUTHER. Translated intc 
? igorous English. On trade and ones. (January.) The Lionand the Ass. (April.) 
On Education. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Mostly with Rich Illustrations. * 
The Religion of the Ancient Persians. Editor. [{March.] 
Eschatology in Christian Art. Editor. |July.] 
The Religion of Islam. By Pere Hyacinthe Loyson. [August.] 
Catholicism inItaly. Prof. G. Fiamingo. [July.] 
Prof. Tiele on Christianity and Buddhism. Gifford Lectures. 
Norse Mythology. Editor. [March. 
The Trinity Idea. Editor. [February.] 
TheAvatars. Editor. |August.] 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. al: 

History of the people of Israel from the beginning to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
By DR. C. H. CORNILL, of the University of Konigsberg. Written especially for The 
Open Court; not yet publishedin German. (In tenarticles now running.) 

Historical sketch of the Jews Since Their Return from Babylon. With Illustra- 
tions of Jewish Customs and Life. By the REv. B. PIck, Pa. D. 

The Inquisition. Editor. Illustrated. [April.] 

The Canonizatior. of Saints. Prof. Fiamingo. [llustrated. |September. | 

The Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus Christ. Thoroughty Compiled. [September.] 


SYMPOSIA ON RELIGIOUS “AND ETHICAL SUBJECTS. 

A Controversy on Buddhism The Rt. Rev. Shaku Soyen. Kamakura. Japan, The 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Ill., The Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, New York 
City. 

Is there More than One Buddhism? H. Dharmapala. 

The Cogitations of a Smoking Philosopher. Canon G. J. Low. 

A Buddhist Priest’s View of Relics. Rev. C. A. Seelakkhandha. 











PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. , 
Popular articles by the FiksSTt AUTHORITIES are constantly appearing on all scien. 
tific and philosophical questions. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ethnological Jurisprudence. The late Judge Post of Bremen. 
On Money. Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Mathematicai Recreations, etc. 
On the Philosophy of Science. Prof. Ernst. Mach, Vienna 
On General Ideas. Th. Ribot, Paris. 














Single Copies, 10 cents. Annual Subscription $1.00. In the 
U.P. U. 5s. 6d, 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 324 
Dearborn Street. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUEBNER & CO. 








. “The Survival of-the Fittest.’ ’ 
The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, enters its 18th 


year, September, 1897. In its sphere it is 
A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should 
not fail to take and read the oldest and best educattonal monthly magazine 
in ‘the United States. All articles printed in Education are STRICTLY 
ORIGINAL. — It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps, Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Pus .isHERs, 
50 Broomfield Street, ‘ . Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE. Set of MIZRAIM, or Ancient 
Egypt, by Binion. Edition de luxe. Only 800 copies 
of this magnificent work printed. Now getting 
scarce. Address Kasson & PAtmer, 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Old Coins and Medals 
OF Akl. TIMES FOR SALE. 


C | Ya OCTOBER, 1898, Marked with Prices, 
OZCONG Na g \ataled 





}Z- may be had GRA7T/7S, with one Plate of 
Greek Coins M.1.— 


DR. JACOB HIRSCH, Numismatist Dealer in 
Coins and Medals. HENRY HIRSCH, Successor. 


ESTABLISHED, 1845. Munich (Bavaria), Reichenbachstr.15-1 


Specialty: .Fine Greek and Roman Coins, and General 
Gold Coins and Medals. 


Archaeological Relics WANTED 


In Exchange for Buoks and Magazines on Archeology, 








BY THE EDITOR OF 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 
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SEALE 
WORLDS GREATEST INTELLECTS 
ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 
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DO YOU Wi SH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 

Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to you 

THE LIVING AGE is a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, 

the world’s movement along every line. No sphere of thought or action 

is left untouched, but the reader is kept informed on all subjects that 
move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental 
authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions 
of international politics, and the freshest contributions in every field of 
literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; 
and prints in every number Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES anbually, aggregating about 3500 


double-column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has 
the space to present with Completeness and Freshness all that is-of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


OBSERVE ! The Living Aye isa Weckly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of rcading matter yearly, forming four large 
volumes; representing a mass of matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity by any other pub- 
lication in the country. 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 

FREE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. To <‘] New Subscribers for the year 1899, 

remitting before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued aster receipt of their sub- 
scriptions, will be sent Free. ; 
CHOICEST LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
—— Monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar), sent for a year, or for $8.00 
THE LIVING AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
«_of ‘New Yonk. 


Ricuarp A.:McCurpy, :President. 





The Greatest and Best Life Insurance 
Company in the World. 


Total assets, December 31, 1896 “ ‘ $234,744;148 
Premium Income in 1896 - « ~ - 89:503;414 
Tote] Income in 1896 - - . - - 49,702,695 
Total Insurance in force December 31, 1896 917,930,041 
New business written and paid for in 1896 - 135,679,834 
Surplus by New York standard (4 per cent) - 29,733,515 


BUSINESS IN MINNESOTA: 


New insurance written and paid for in 1896 - $ 2,807,474 
Insurance in force December 31, 1896 - - 12,212,743 
Premiums received in 1896 - : - ° 401,698 


NOTE.=-The new business written in Minnesota in 1896. exceeds 
that of every other Life Gompany doing business in the state. 








The Moutvat Lire has 


A Larger Premium 1ncome. 

More Insurance in Force, 

A Greater Amount of Assets. 

fi Larger Annual Interest income, 
Writes More New Business. and 


Pays More to Policy Holders 
than any other Company. 


E, W. PEET & SON, Managers, 
Manhattan Building. St. Paul, Minn. 








